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QUESTIONABLE SHAPES. 

Some years ago, fascinated by the ghastly horror 
of the subject of witchcraft, I read a good deal in 
Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials, &c., and was induced 
to note some of the numerous forms in which the 
devil, or his duly accredited agents, were shown to 
have held intercourse with mortals. Turning over 
some forgotten MSS. the other day, I came upon 
these memoranda, which may possibly possess an 
interest for some readers of “N. & Q.” A glance 
at the list will surely induce us to give him (to 
whom it is proverbially expedient to render his 
due) credit for being, what Holinshed called Wat 
Tyler, “a verie craftie fellow, and indued with 
much wit, if he had well applied it.” 

King James, the high and mighty, tells us that 
“he appears like a Catte, an Ape, or such like other 
Beast : or else by a voice only. But to the most 
curious sorte he will oblish himselfe to enter in a 
dead body, and thereout of to give his answers.” 
From other sources we learn, however, that it was 
by no means a sine qué non with him that the 
body should be dead, and the impartiality with 
which he assumed every shape that ever clothed a 
human soul must have rendered it not a little 
difficult to decide about his identity. Some trifling 
eccentricity, perhaps, gave the clue to the character 
of the visitant who presented himself “as a little 
old man in a grey coat, with red and blue stock- 





ings, with exceedingly long garters, who had be- 
sides a very high-crowned hat, with bands of many 
coloured ribbon enfolded about it, and a long red 
beard that hung down to the middle.” “ All in 
black, with a white band,” is suspicious, but which 
of us might not have been deceived when he chose 
to attract attention as “‘a pretty boy in green 
clothes”? To one man he appeared “ clothed in 
russet, with a little bush beard, and told him he 
was sent to look upon his sore leg, and would 
heale it : but, rising to show the same, perceiving 
he had cloven feet, [he] refused that Offer, who 
then (these being no vain conceits or phantasies, 
but well advised and diligently considered obser- 
vances) suddenly vanished out of his sight.” 
When, on another occasion, he wore the guise of 
“a man in a ragged sute, and having such great 
eyes that this examinant was much afeard of him,” 
one need not be an expert in diablerie to be assured 
that something was wrong, and to share to some 
extent “this examinant’s” fear, but what could 
there be to put one on one’s guard when he is 
simply “a proper gentleman in a laced band”? 

Susanna Edwards (this was in 1682) declared 
that “about two years ago she did meet with a 
gentleman in a field called the parsonage close (of 
all places in the world !) of the town of Biddeford. 
And saith that his apparel was all of black, upon 
which she did hope to have had a piece of money 
of him. Whereupon the gentleman drawing near 
unto this examinant she did make a curchy, or 
courtesy unto him, as she did use to do so to 
gentlemen. Being demanded who and what the 
gentleman she spoke of was, the said examinant 
answered and said that it was the devil.” Doubt- 
less Mrs. Edwards had as good reason for her 
opinion as those who, with equal confidence, de- 
poned to encountering him in “‘ mannis likeness,” 
as “ane naikit infant bairne,” as “a poor boy,” or 
“a priest haranguing from the pulpit,” as “a proper 
young man,” or “a very handsome young man.” 

Pope Gregory IX., in exhorting the faithful to 
root out those enemies of God and his Vicar, the 
unhappy Stedinger, styled them “abominable 
witches and wizards,” and distinctly charges them 
with worshipping the devil under the name of As- 
modi. “He,” says his Holiness, “ appears to them 
in different shapes: sometimes as a goose or a 
duck, and at others in the figure of a pule black- 
eyed youth, with a melancholy aspect, whose em- 
brace fills their hearts with eternal hatred against 
the holy Church of Christ. This devil presides 
at their Sabbaths, when they all kiss him and 
dance around him,” &c. 

The form of a man of colour had apparently 
great attractions for him, and a goodly volume 
would hardly contain the epitome of the knaveries 
of which he has been guilty as “a mekle black 
man.” ‘‘A meikle, black, roch man, verie cold,” 
is the terse description given by one who professed 
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to have had intimate relations with him. This 
coldness, it may be, was only part of his disguise, 
but he is not infrequently described, in es 
too gross for quotation, as “ werie cold like ice,” 
and “heavy like a malt sacke.” 

“ A little black child with wings” is too much 
like the caricature of a cherub to be quite honest ; 
but it is a less repulsive form than that in which 
he won the soul—I had almost written the heart— 
of Temperance Lloyd :— 

** Being demanded of what stature the said black man 
was, she said that he was about the length of her arm, 
and that his eyes were very big, and his mouth like a 
toad’s, and that he hopped or leapt in the way before 
her, and afterwards did suck her again as she was lying 
down, and that his sucking was with a great pain unto 
- Ne afterwards he vanished clean away out of her 
sight.” 

Sometimes, “ too convincing, dangerously dear,” 
he assumes the form against which “the wisest 
man the warl’ e’er saw” was not proof ; “ in like- 
ness of ane woman,” or “as a beautiful woman.” 
And as physical beauty was made to cover his in- 
sidious approaches, so also was the beauty of holi- 
ness assumed. Once he appeared “in the shape 
of Mr. Lydall,” once as “ Mr. Rogers, a celebrated 
preacher of Dedham, in Essex,” once even (tell it 
not in Gath !) in the form of St. Sylvanus, Bishop 
of Nazareth ; even as “an angel of light,” and 
once in a more sacred form, which it is not right I 
should name here. ll professions and trades 


afforded him disguises in which he might “wind | 9 


him into the easy-hearted man, and hug him into 
snares.” A sober, civil, decent “ gentleman, drest 
all in black, with boots, spurs, and a sword,” over- 
takes you on the road, and cheers you with merry 
and cheerful chat ; it is he! “ Like a barrister” 
of varied knowledge and fascinating manners— 
still he! Pure freak must have prompted his 
selection at times, for no good could have come to 
his “ brunstane devilship” by frightening the good 
folks of Danbury in the likeness of a Grey Friar. 
“ On Corpus Christi day at evensong,” says Holin- 
shed, “the devil appeared in a town of Essex called 
Danburie, entering into the church in the likeness 
of a Grey Friar, behavin himself very outrageously 
indeed, so that the parishioners were put in a mar- 
vellous t fright.” I have alluded to his cold- 
ness, Gen describing a witch sabbath tells how 


he caused those present to come and kiss his | gu 


person in a manner more humiliating even than 
that imposed by the successors of St. Peter ; 
“ quhilk person they said was cauld lyk ice : his 
body was hard lyk yrn, as they thought that 
handled hym : his face was terrible, his noise lyk 
the bek of an egle, gret bournynge eyne ; his 
handis and legis were herry, and claws upon his 
hands and feet lyk the griffin, and he spak with a 
how voice.” There was no masquerading here, 


and if possible still less in the case cited by Dr. 
Hutchinson, where he showed “ very terrible, with 





claws on his hands and feet, and horns on his 
head, and a long tail behind, and showing a pit 
burning and a hand put out; but the devil dia 
thrust the person down again with an iron fork.” 
There was surely a lack of policy here. 

What authority Milton had for representing him 
“squat like a toad” at the ear of our grandam Eve 
(Gaule says, “It is whispered that she was a little 
guilty of such kind of society ”) I know not, but 
the most authentic source displays him as a ser- 
pent gliding under the fruit-trees of Eden, unless, 
with Dr. Ciark, we take the word to stand for 
man’s pigmy brother, the ape. From this time 
onward the forms of bright bird, insect, and gentle 
beast have been largely utilized by him, in a large 
proportion of instances, however, adhering to his 
favourite colour, and stalking the earth as “a 
black dog,” “a black cat,” in “black like a bul- 
lock,” whatever that may mean, &c. But he is 
as little tied down to colour as to form ; “a white 
cat,” “a white rabbit,” “a white chicken,” a 
“white thing about the bigness of a cat,” “a grey 
kite,” a “ grey or braget cat,” “a red pig,” &c. 

Fatally enough for her, in 1586, Joan Cason 
formed an acquaintance with him. He was then 
“a little thing like a rat (only more reddish), 
having a broad tail. . . . One heard it cry in the 
wall like a cricket, another like a rat, another like 
a toad, another deposed that it ran under a tub, 
and spake these words, that is to say, Go to, go to, 
oto. And it was further deposed by one good- 
wife Offild (the substantialest person of them all) 
that her cat could not kill it.” What more con- 
clusive could logical and impartial minds require ? 

But these shapes are but a few of his disguises. 
He comes “lyk a deer or a rae”; facetiously, as 
“a dog playing on a pair of pipes”; miraculously, 
“as a headless bear”; or mischievously, “as a 
polecat”; in a shape prudently calculated to pro- 
voke curiosity without unduly exciting alarm, “ in 
the shape of a bear, but not so big as a coney”; 
like Dogberry, he has claims to be written down 
“an ass”; as “a great water dogge,” “a leveret,” 
“a snake,” a “small grey bird,” a “goose,” a 
“ duck,” “in the shape of a magpie,” “in the shape 
of a lion,” as “a tame frog,” as “a rat,” as “a 
mouse,” “as a toad,” “as a mole,” “as a crow.” 
The feats which he accomplished in this latter 
ise (Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials, iii. 611) are, or 
should be, ineffable. 

A poor woman, named Anne West, was upon 
her trial, at Chelmsford, for the heinous crime of 
witchcraft, when Sir Thomas Bowes, from the 
bench, volunteered the following information. 
There was, he said, at Manningtree, a very honest 
man, whose integrity and truthfulness he could 
vouch for, who had afirmed to him that, very early 


one morning, as he ay: by the said Anne West's 
door, about four o’ ock, it Selon bright moonlight 


at the time, he saw that her door was open, and,. 
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led by curiosity, he looked into the house, when 
suddenly there came three or four little things in 
the shape of black rabbits, leaping and skipping 
about him. He then, having in his hand a stout 
cudgel, struck at the said black rabbits with intent 
to kill them, but could not. He succeeded in 
catching one of them in his hand, and, “holding it 
by the body of it, he did beat the head of it against 
his stick, intending to beat out the brains of it.” 
He was unable to kill it, however, in this way, and 
therefore taking the body of it in one hand and the 
head in the other, he endeavoured to wring off the 
head ; but “as he wrung and stretched the neck 
of it, it came out between his hands like a lock of 
wool.” Like Mrs. Partington in her contest with 
the Atlantic, the honest man’s spirit was up, and, 
“ knowing of a spring not far off, he went to drown 
it ; but still as he went he fell down and could not 
go, but down he fell again, so that he at last crept 
on his hands and knees till he came at the water, 
and holding it fast in his hand, he put his hand 
down into the water up to his elbow, and held it 
under water a good space, until he conceived that 
it was drowned, and then letting go his hand, it 
sprung out of the water into the aire and so 
vanished away.” The deponent alleged that 
coming back to the said Anne West’s door, he 
saw her standing there in her smock, and asked 
her why she did set herimps to molest and trouble 
him. To whom she answered that they were not 
sent to trouble him, but were sent as scouts upon 
another business. 

That Beelzebub should at various times have 
figured as an insect is natural enough, though one 
cannot enough admire the sagacity of those who 
penetrated his disguise, and discovered him holding 
converse with one old woman “as a great bee”; 
with another as a pulex irritans; with a third “as 
anit”; with a fourth “asa fly,” &. But more 
vague and subtle disguises still his ingenuity 
afforded. He appeared “in a woeful shape”; at 
another time, “like a ball of fire, with some dis- 
persed spangles of black ”; at another, “not unlike 
a huge haystack,” again “as a shapeless mass 
resembling the trunk of a tree,” or simply “as a 
tree”; once “as a river”; once “as a coach 
wheel”; while one holds communion with him in 
the innocent guise of “a mist,” a conception so 

nd in its amplitude that it forcibly recalls the 

escription which Milton gives of him, “ prone on 
the flood extended many a rood.” 

The above list is certainly not exhaustive, but it 
may serve to illustrate the “ fancy that he hath to 
strange disguises.” Morn. 





ON THE INSERTION OF “M” AFTER “B,” 

AND “N” APTER “D”: DISSIMILATION. 
The insertion of m after b is common in English. 
Matzner (i. 175) divides the examples into two 





classes. In the first (1) he says the insertion takes 
place when m is preceded by a short vowel and 
followed by a vowel, and in the second (2) the in- 
sertion takes place before an l. 

As examples of (1) he quotes embers (A.-S. 
cemyrje—cinis), slumber (slumerjan), stamber (used 
in 1608 for stammer), and swimbing (used in the 
fifteenth century for swimming). But surely he 
is inaccurate in saying—or rather suggesting, for he 
does not say it—that the 6 is inserted because a 
vowel follows the m. In embers and slumber the 
b seems to me to have been undoubtedly inserted 
on account of the so closely following r, and not on 
account of the e, which,is scarcely heard. We see 
this at once if we compare the Fr. chambre (from 
camera), nombre (numerus), concombre (cucume- 
vem), for the Lat. e following the m has been 
dropped, and the mr had nothing between them 
till the 6 was inserted. As for swimbing instead 
of swimming, it was not on account of the follow- 
ing « that the 6 was inserted, but because the 
sound of the two m’s was disliked ; and so also 
with stamber—stammer, though there the follow- 
ing r no doubt had influence. Other examples, 
besides chamber, number, and cucumber, derived 
from the French words mentioned above, are 
aumbry (also written ambry and awmery, and cor- 
rupted from almonry),and cumber (Fr. (en)combrer), 
from cumulare, of which the J has become an r. 
Class (1) is in this way brought into a closer rela- 
tion with class (2), in which an / follows the m, for 
land r are generally classed together. 

As examples of class (2), Miatzner gives nimble, 
shambles (the word which led me to write this 
note ; see “N. & Q.,” 5™ S. v. 261), famble (—to 
stammer), fumble, mumble, crwmble, tumble, stumble, 
grumble, and chamblet, camblet—=camlet and camelot. 
For his proofs or arguments I must refer to the 
book itself. Other examples are humble (hwmilis), 
dissemble (dissimulare), and tremble (M. Lat. tre- 
mulare). As for marble (in which the / replaces 
the Fr. rin marbre),* Brachet says that marbre was 
originally marmbre (from marmorem), and that 
the m dropped, as it well might. The b does not 
result therefore from a change of the m. Aill 
these four words have come to us through the 
French. 

The insertion of n after d is strictly analogous 
to that of m after b, and this is why I class them 
together. Miatzner gives as examples thunder 
(though he admits that punder appears in an A.-S. 
compound as well as punor), gender, and kindred, 
Other examples are cinder (cinerem), tender (tene- 
rem), engender (ingenerare), attainder (old Fr. 
attaindre, from attingere), all through the French. 





* In the form marver, a smooth plate used for rolling 
glass on in glass-making, the r is preserved, but the J has 
become av. This word undoubtedly comes from the 
French marbre (see Webster), for many of the terms in 
glass-making are derived from the French. 
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It will be noticed that in every case an r follows. 
Ndl but seldom occurs in English, and where 
it does, as in spindle, trundle, bundle, the d does 
not appear to be inserted. 

Having now gone through the examples of these 
insertions, let me see whether I can suggest any 
reason why they have taken place. Matzner 
makes no attempt to do this, and all that Brachet 
says (Dict., pref. xcvi, xcvii) is that the 6 and the 
d are evphonic. True, no doubt, but hardly suffi- 
cient. The principle which has been followed is, 
I think, unquestionably that of dissimilation, by 
which I mean the production of a hiatus. Eu- 
phony is generally sought for and attained by the 
suppression of hiatuses, and among the means 
employed for this purpose the assimilation of two 
adjoining consonants is one of the most common. 
Dhssimilation is very much more rare, and Web- 
ster does not even give the word in his dictionary ! 

The word swimming seemed to some of our fore- 
fathers too smooth and too even in its flow, and so 
they converted one of the m’s into a b, and wrote, 
and no doubt pronounced, swimbing. Casserole 
and cassonnade displease the ears of some of 
the poor Parisians, and so they say castrole and 
castonnade.* But that this expedient is not 
confined to the poor Parisians only is shown by 
the good French word hurler (from ululare), 
which is dissimilated out of the old Fr. huller; 
and so the old Fr. mesler, meller, medler (mod. 
Fr. méler, from misculare), and whence our medley. 
The Italians have sometimes felt the same thing, 
for enrino will be found as well as errino (our 
errhine). In all these cases the two consonants 
are the same; but it was found also that m ran too 
much into rand J, and n into r, and so it came 
about that } was inserted after m and d after n, in 
order to increase the hiatus, and so make it more 
euphonious. It was only done here and there, 
however, and m-r was evidently considered less 
offensive than m-l, for we have summer, drum- 
mer, rummer, hammer, rammer, crammer, and 
stammer, whilst with m-l there are not only more 
examples in which the } has been inserted, but 
there are fewer left without, and I can only call to 
mind pommel, for mammal with an a will scarcely 
count. 

It must not be supposed, however, that we bor- 
rowed these insertions wholly from the French, for 
there are signs of dissimilation even in A.-S. 
Thus the A.-S. timber is the Low Germ. Timmer 
and the High Germ. Zimmer; and so we find in 
A.-S. both bremel and brembel (=our bramble), 
whilst in Low Germ. it is Brummel(beren). Comp. 
also the A.-S. scolimbos (an artichoke), quoted by 
Mitzner, andthe Lat. Gr. scolymos. After all, 
this dissimilation is quite a matter of taste. The 








* Cacologie, by Hamel, a little brochure without date, 
but which was given to me by the author some thirty 
years ago. 


Germans do not seem to like it, for their language 
swarms with words in which double m is followed 
by r and J, such as schlwmmern, Kammer, Num- 
mer, Hwmmer, Trommel, Semmel, brummeln, 
twmmeln. They seem to have been marching in 
= the contrary direction, for in O.H.G. it was 
impar or Zimbar, and now it is Zimmer.* 

Dissimilation was not, however, the only agency 
at work, for there is evidently an innate tendency 
in m to take b after it, and in n to take d. Else 
how can we explain such forms as climb, limb, &c., 
and sound (Fr. son), and the vulgar gownd and 
drownd ? 

In conclusion, if those who take any interest 
in the matter will refer to Mitzner, loc. cit., and 
the adjoining pages, they will find many other 
instances of dissvmilation, though they are not 
given under that head by Matzner. 

F, CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 





Famity or Bruce.—In the pedigree of branches 
of the noble family of Elgin and Kincardine, which 
appears in a tabulated form in the petition pre- 
sented to the House of Lords by the Earl of Elgin 
and Kincardine, claiming the barony of Kinloss, 
will be found Bruce of Garlet, a cadet of Kennet, 
traced down to the late William Downing Bruce, 
Esq., said to have been descended from the Rev. 
Alexander Bruce, of Garlet (ob. 1704), second son 
of Robert Bruce, of Kennet, and father of James 
Bruce, of Garlet, and also of Barbadoes, ob. 1749, 
and Alexander Bruce, ob. s.p. This lineage is 
given in all the genealogies of the descendants of 
the above James Bruce, of Barbadoes—in Sir Ber- 
nard Burke’s works, in Chambers’s History of 
Peebleshire, in the Monumental Inscriptions of the 
British West Indies, and elsewhere. But if we 
turn to the Gentleman’s Magazine, for 1750, we 
find that James Bruce, of Barbadoes, was brother 
to the Rev. Alex. Bruce, of Belfast. Moreover, 
in the Lyon Register there is no pedigree of this 
family ; but, on the contrary, it is on record that 
the lands of Garlet, co. Clackmannan, were never 
held by either the Rev. Alexander Bruce (0b. 1670), 
or by James Bruce, of Barbadoes (0b. 1749), but 
were held by Bruce, of Kennet, and, for the period 
in question, were in the possession of a family of a 
different name. But there is on record the pedi- 
gree (two generations) of Alexander Bruce (not 
the Rev.), a supposed branch of Bruce, of Airth, 
and his son James Bruce, of Barbadoes, contem- 
porary with the Alexander and James of the 
tabulated pedigree referred to. These facts point 
to the inevitable inference that, 1st, the insertion 


* The word seems, therefore, to have reverted, as far 
as its middle consonants are concerned, to nearly its 
original form, for in Gothic, though we find both timrjyan 
and timbrjan (=to build), temrjan is the prevailing form, 





and the } appears to be an intruder. 
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of the line of Garlet, in the Kinloss petition, is 
entirely erroneous ; and, 2nd, that James Bruce, 
of Barbadoes (ob. 1749), had nothing to do with 
Garlet, and was, in fact, the son of an Alexander 
Bruce, whose lineage from Airth amounts to no 
more than a supposition. How this line came to 
be added to the petition to the House of Lords 
might, at first sight, seem difficult to understand ; 
but, on examination, it will be found that the law 
agent who — the petition was a near rela- 
tive of Mr. W. D. Bruce, the representative (?) of 
James Bruce, of Barbadoes, and the former must 
necessarily, I presume, have accepted the au- 
thority of the latter, without consulting the Lyon 
Register, and other Scottish records. Doubtless 
this is another instance of the danger of accepting 
as ancient family traditions what may merely have 
been the unlearned inferences of a generation or 
two. B. 


Grepon’s Lisrary.—It may not be generally 
known what became of Gibbon’s library after his 
death, therefore the following particulars may be 
worth recording in “ N. & Q.” 

It remained under the charge of a personal 
friend at Lausanne for several years, his relations 
declining the heavy expense of its removal to Eng- 
land, where it would have sold well at that time. 
It was offered for sale at Lausanne ; many inspected 
it from curiosity, but it found no purchaser ; the 
price put upon it was 1,0007. In 1830 an English 
gentleman, who had some property in Switzerland, 
and generally spent the summer there, offered to 
buy half the library if the books could be fairly 
divided, which offer, after much demur, was ac- 
cepted. The books were sorted into two portions, 
each one containing some works on history, classics, 
general literature, and many pamphlets on the 
French Revolution. The bindings were in the old- 
fashioned, good, solid, substantial style. The 
division was perfectly fair, and the gentleman 
paid 5007. The other half of the library remained 
for a long time without any purchaser. At last a 
bookseller at Geneva made an offer to sell it 
“piecemeal,” and it was thought he realized his 
outlay. He has been long dead. The English 
gentleman who bought half the library quitted 
Switzerland altogether in 1845, and sold his pro- 
perty to a Swiss gentleman of erudition, who 
courteously allowed the books to remain on their 
shelves until they could be removed to England ; 
but, from circumstances not necessary to detail, 
that was never effected, and it ended in their being 
presented as a gift to the present owner of the pro- 
perty, as an acknowledgment of his kindness. 

his owner resides in a pretty campagne in the 
neighbourhood of Geneva. For obvious reasons, 
the name of the gentleman and his residence are 
not given, but the above particulars are correct, 
as they have just been given to me by the relict of 





the English gentleman who purchased the half of 
the library, and who is my personal friend. 
H. E. Witxryson. 
Anerl y, S.E. 


Dean Swirt: a Suppositioy.—It was not to 
be expected that the late Mr. Forster, in his Life 
of Jonathan Swift, should attempt an explanation 
of the causes which led to the marriage of Jona- 
than Swift, the son of a Herefordshire clergyman, 
and the father of the Dean, with Abigail Erick, a 
Leicestershire lady. Yet in those days of (com- 
paratively) difficult travelling there, most probably, 
were circumstances—not merely accidental —which 
brought two young people, so far removed by dis- 
tance from each other, into communication. 

That Dean Swift had an immense number of 
relatives we know from some amusing entries in 
his journal (see Forster's Life, p. 23). That a 
family of these might be living in Leicestershire is 
probable, for a recent examination of the registers 
of Frisby-on-the-Wreake, in that county, discloses 
the name as constantly occurring there from the 
commencement of the registers in 1659 until the 
year 1809 ; and William Swift was churchwarden 
in 1711. It is therefore possible that Jonathan 
Swift first saw his future wife when upon a visit 
to his Leicestershire relatives. 

Again, the register tells that Anne, the daughter 
of the Rev. Thomas Erick, was buried April 24, 
1669, that is, seventeen months after the birth of 
the Dean, showing that the young girl had either 
been residing in the parish, or was visiting some 
friends there at the time of her death. Could 
those friends be her new connexions by the mar- 
riage of Jonathan Swift and Abigail Erick? Who 
was the Rev. Thomas Erick? Possibly the brother 
of Abigail, and both were, perhaps, the descendants 
of Thomas Heyricke (or Erick), who was—according 
to a pedigree of the family in Nichols’s Leicester- 
shire—born in 1588, and left issue unknown. 

Once more, as if showing that in after years the 
career of the son of Jonathan and Abigail—Jona- 
than Swift, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s—was 
watched and commented on by the Frisby people, 
the following is “scribbled” on the fly-leaf‘of a 
banns-book dating from 1754 to 1792, and now 
preserved with the register of marriages :— 

“From Miss Vanhomrigh S (sic) Dr. Swift declaring 
her passion for him and complaing (sic) of his neglect of 
her—believe me it is with him.” 

Tromas Norra. 

The Bank, Leicester. 


Lorp Macavtay.—In his able and interesting 
Life of Lord Macaulay, Mr. Trevelyan (vol. ii. 
p. 71) says, truly enough, in reference to his 
relative, “that he kept his happiness in his own 
hands, and would not permit it to depend upon the 
goodwill or the forbearance of others.” This is said 
in reference to the series of invectives of the Times 
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in the year 1839. The following letter, addressed 
to a near relative of mine, long since gone to 
his rest, who was a warm supporter of Lord 
Macaulay as member for Edinburgh, is so con- 
firmatory of this trait in his character, that you 
may not be unwilling to record it in your pages. 
To what it alludes in the League, long since for- 
gotten, is of no consequence.— 
“ Albany, London, May 24th, 1844. 

“ Dear Sir,—On Sapo , your letter I sent for the 
League, which but for ha should never have seen. I 
cannot guess who it is that has attacked me, and I rather 
suspect that you misunderstand his opening sentence. 
When he says that he bas received my letters, he means 
only that as a member of the Anti-Corn-Law Association 
he has received the letter which I addressed to that 
body. The only private correspondence that I have 
lately had on the subject of the corn laws has been with 
men of much more sense and much better natures than 
this scribbler. 

“Let me beg that you will not suffer yourself to be 
— by this poor creature’s folly. I am truly grate- 

ul to you for the interest which you take in what con- 

cerns me. But why should you be moved to resentment 
by what moves me only to mirth? If abuse, unaccom- 
panied by either argument or wit, had power to disturb 
me, it would now be many years since I should have 
enjoyed a cheerful meal or a quiet night’s rest. I assure 
you that I would not give sixpence to turn all the 
soarrility with which I have been assailed during my 
whole life into panegyric. Depend upon it that, as old 
Bentley said, no man was ever written down except by 
himself. 


“ Ever yours truly, 
“T. B. Macavnay.” 


C. T. Ramace. 


Cravcer AND Dantse.—Late commentators on 
Chaucer’s debt to Dante have forgotten one 
ge which Cary noted, and which Mr. W. G. 
tone of Walditch has just again pointed out : that 
the first three lines of the last verse of Chaucer’s 
Troylus and Cryseyde— 

“ Thow Oon, and Two, and Thre, eterne on lyve, 
That regnest ay in Thre, and Two, and Oon, 
Uncircumecript, and al maist circumscrive | ”"— 

are but a translation of ll. 28-30 of the fourteenth 
canto of Dante’s Paradiso :— 

“ Quel uno e due e tre, che sempre vive, 

E regna sempre in tre e due ed uno, 
Non circonscritto, e tatto circonscrive.” 


F. J. F. 


“To Mump” is to beat in North Notts. When 

a man gives another a thrashing he has “mumped” 

im. Tuomas Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


Tue Cuvurcn Beis or NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.— 
I am.collecting notes on these, their inscriptions, 
traditions, and peculiar uses. I shall be very glad 
to receive any such from the readers of “ N. & Q.,” 
or extracts from parish records, registers, church- 
wardens’ accounts, &c., relating in any way to the 
bells of the parish. Cuttings Sone ne pers, or, 


indeed, any information whatever relating to the 





bells or bell-founders of Northants, will be 
acceptable to me. Tomas Norra, F.S.A. 
The Bank, Leicester. 


“ComPpLeMENT” ror “ CompLimeEnt.”—In two 
editions of Shakspeare, out of three which I have 
at hand, these words are confounded in Love's 
Labour’s Lost. The third (Dublin, 1771) gives 
compliment correctly. ‘“ Complement” is printed 
for compliment in two good editions of Milton’s 
Samson Agonistes. The poet’s blindness obvi- 
ously disabled him from correcting the “~ 

3 


Paieyton Puppine.—Lovers of old customs 
will not be displeased to find a notice thus de- 
scribed in the small-beer chronicle of a magazine 
of the year 1819 :— 

“ June 8. At Paignton fair, near Exeter, the ancient 
custom of drawing through the town a plum pudding of 
an immense size, and afterwards distributing it to the 
populace, was revived. The ingredients which com 
this enormous pudding were 400 lbs. of flour, 170 lbs. of 
beef suet, 140 lbs. of raisins, and 240 eggs. It was kept 
constantly — a brewer's copper from Saturday 
morning to Tue , when it was placed on a car, de- 
corated with ribands, evergreens, &c., and drawn along 
the street by eight oxen.” 

Nothing is said as to the consumers, who must 
surely have been of an unbounded stomach. 

Witiiam E. A. Axoy. 


“DISGUISED AS A GENTLEMAN.”—This phrase 
became a popular saying when masquerades were 
in fashion. Mrs. Cowley set it going in 1780, in 
her comedy, The Belle’s Stratagem. In Act iii. 
sc. 2, there are three tipsy gentlemen going to one 
of those fashionable entertainments. They repre- 
sent the “bucks” and the doings of the period. 
“ We are to have a leap at the new lustres!” says 
one. “And I,” says. the second, “am going as a 
pilgrim. Am not I in a pretty pickle for a pil- 
grim? And Tony, here, is going in the disguise of 
a gentleman.” “ Aye,” rejoins Tony, “ we are all 
very well disguised.” But Mrs. Cowley stole the 
illustration from her namesake, the poet Cowley, 
who had made it a hundred and nineteen years 
before her—in 1661, in his comedy, The Cutter of 
Coleman Street. In Act i. sc. 5, where Colonel 
Jolly and Captain Worm are chaffing the vain- 
boastful Cutter, who lyingly declares he was at the 
battle of Worcester, and that he got away from it, 
“as the King himself, and all the rest of the pat 
ones, in a disguise,” Worm remarks to Jolly, 
“ He’s very cautious, Colonel, he has kept it ever 
since”; and Jolly replies, “ That’s too long i’ faith, 
Cutter; prithee take one disguise now more at 
last, and put thyself into the habit of a Gentle- 
man !” Ep. 
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Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 


answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





De Braosz, Luncespere, Fay vel Say, CLERE, 
axD Le Rus Famities.—I fear yourself and your 
correspondents will think they are doomed for ever 
to hear of the De Braose family ; but I have, from 
documents that I have lately got extracts from, got 
into a complete quagmire, which, by ventilating, I 
hope some of your readers may be able to, and will, 
kindly help me out of. In tracing out the descent 


of the manor of Bromley, in co. Surrey, I arrived | 


at the following facts : that John de Fay (query, 
should this be Say ?), by an Inquisition, 46 Hen. 
IIL, No. 1, 27 Dec., 1261, on Richard Lungespeye, 
died seised of it, leaving his two sisters, Matilda 
and Philippa, his heirs; of the elder, according 
to this Inquisition, there issued a certain daughter 
Agatha, who again had issue Alice, who was the 
wife of Richard Lungespeye. Now, from Inquisi- 
tions on William le Rus, of Bassingburn, it is pretty 
evident that he was the husband of the above 
Agatha, 37 Hen. III, No. 49, when his heir ap- 
pears to be his daughter Alice, et. six at Christmas 


next. There was an earlier one on him in 34 Hen. 

IIL, when Geoffrey le Rus was said to be his heir, 
et. thirty-six. Ina later one, 44 Hen. III., No. 15, 
| Alice is stated to be his daughter and heir, et. 
| fourteen or fifteen ; and, contain to the above 

Inquisition on Richard Lungespeye, 46 Hen. IIL, 
| No. 1, she was the latter’s wife. But there is also 

no doubt that subsequently she was the wife of 
| Richard de Braose, the founder of the Suffolk 
| branch of that family, brother to the then Baron de 
| Bradse. But what I am in difficulty about is as 

follows. In the account of the descent of Bromley 
| Manor in Brayley’s Hist. of Surrey, vol. v. p. 120, 
| it says :— 

“Mand, the elder sister of Philippa de Fay, who 
inherited one moiety of the manor of Bromley, was twice 
married, and her share of the paternal estate, after a 
| time, came into the possession of William de Braose, her 

dson by hersecond husband. In 25 Hen. III. [1241] 
— de Clere, the first husband of Maud, did homage 
| for her share of the inheritance,” &c. 


From this, instead of William de Braose having 
married, as generally reported, Matilda a daughter 
|of the Earl of Clare, Matilda the widow of 
| Roger de Clere was his wife, and we get the fol- 
| lowing curious bit of pedigree out of this com- 
| plication :— 


[Ralph ?] de Fay_....... 
| 





| | 
John de Roger de Clere,_ Matilda de 


| 
Philippa de 


Fay, Inq. 34— William de 
Fay, living 25 Hen. | Hen. III., No. 44 [1249], | Braose, d. Fay, sister 
d. 8. p. IIl. i 1210, v. p. and co-h, 





| 
Agatha— William le Rus, d. 34 
| Hen. IIT., Ings. 34, 
37, and 44 Hen. III. 


| sister and co-h. 


Hen 


John de Braose, Baron, killed_ Matilda, dau. of 


a fall from his horse, 16 | Lilewellyn,Prince 
. IIT. [1232]. | of Wales. 


Pr Ate % ; oe 
1. Rich. Lungespeye,— Alice, d. 1300-1, Inq.—2. Rich. de Braose, 1. Isabel_.Wm. de Braose,_2. Agnes—3.Mary, 


4. 46 Hen. III., Ing. 29 Edw. I., No. 52,b. | younger 
No. 1 [1261]. 1247, Giles de Braose | d. ante 21 
found her heir. [1292]. 


brother, deClare.| Baron, 4d. dpe dau. of 
Edw I. Edw. I. [1290]. Wm. de 
| | | Roos. 


Giles, son and h. of Suffolk, &c. 


Here is a complication indeed, for William de 
Braose, by Mr. Brayley said to be Matilda de Fay’s 
second husband, was certainly killed in 1210, 
whilst Roger de Clere, said by him to be her first 
husband, does homage for her lands in 1241 ; 
therefore I think we may be justified in trans- 
posing Mr. Brayley’s order of these husbands, par- 
oe as in the Inquisition of Matilda herself, 
in 34 Hen. IIL, No. 44, she is styled Matilda de 
Clere, deceased, when Alice, daughter of William 
le Rus, whom he had of Agatha his wife, daughter 
of the said Matilda, is found her heir, xt. two. 

In a Coram Rege Roll, 49 Hen. IIL, m. 11, 
Suffolk :— 

. Matilda Lungespeye v. Richard de Brew’s and Alice 
his wife, for ejecting her men from the manors of 





Stradefford, Stinton, Bromleigh, Lutheburg, and Seve- 
linton, which she had to farm. The Defendants made 
many defaults, and the Sheriff was ordered to bring them 
up in Hilary term.” 

Query, who was this Matilda Lungespeye? In 
an Assize Roll, York, 21 Edw. I, N./1/18, 1, m. 
124, is a trial by jury of twenty-four knights 
between Roger le Bigot, Earl of Norfolk and 
Marshal of England, “ demandant,” and Richard 
de Brewese, who is now dead, and Alice his wife, 
whom William, son of Richard de Brewese, called 
to warranty against the said Roger, concerning the 
manor of Wylton, in the vale of Pykering. The Earl 
claimed the manor as an escheat. It was formerly 
in ion of Roger de Clere, grandfather of the 
said Alice, and whose heir she is, and who also 
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held the manor of Syvelington of the Earl’s uncle. 
The said Roger de Clere gave the manor of Wylton 
to John Maunsell, Provost of Beverley. On the 
death of Roger de Clere, Agatha, his daughter and 
heir, and mother of said Alice, and whose heir she 
is, did homage to the Earl’s uncle, and on Agatha’s 
death Alice was under age and in the custody of 
the said Earl. The said John Maunsell was a 
bastard, and died s.p. Very lengthy proceedings, 
of which the result was that Alice was ordered to 
be committed to gaol for a false claim. Query, 
had Richard de Braose a former wife to Alice le 


Rus, mother to the above William? D. C. E. 
Bedford. 


Sretrorp House, NorrincHamsnire.—In the 
pedigree of Bate, of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, given in 
Nichols’s History of Leicestershire, it is stated that 
Thomas Bate, Esq., a major in the army of King 
Charles I., was slain at the siege of Stelford House, 
co. Nottingham, in 1620. t should be glad to 
have some particulars of this siege, and, if possible, 
of the death of Major Bate. D. Q. V. S. 


Prixce Manpoc’s Discovery or America.—In 
the “ Life of Thomas Stephens,” Merthyr, prefixed to 
the second edition of The Literature of the Kymry, 
just published, he is reported (p. xxxix) by his 
biographer (B. T. Williams) to have declared 
that— 

“ The first affirmation of Madoc’s discovery was made 
in 1559, sixty-seven — after the discovery of America 
by Columbus, and that the person who made this affir- 
mation referred to Lopez de Gomara, a Spanish his- 
torian of New Spain.” 

Lopez de Gomara is known to have published 
two works before the above date and several sub- 
sequently. No mention is made in Llyfryddiaeth 
y Cymry of any book relating to Wales having 
been printed in 1559. I wish, therefore, to know 
who was the person referred to as having made the 
above affirmation, and also what it is that Lopez 
de Gomara wrote in reference to Prince Madoc’s 
alleged discovery of the western hemisphere. 

LLALLAWG. 


“Tae May 1s tue Moon” (a treatise on as- 
tronomy), by the Rev. Mr. Wilson, of Halton-Gill, 
Craven, father of Dr. Wilson, Bishop of Sodor and 
Man.—I have not succeeded in obtaining a copy 
of this scarce book or pamphlet. The Rev. Robert 
Collyer saw a copy somewhere in the vicinity of 
Kildwick in Craven. This was a few years ago. 
If any one will (for a few days only) lend me a 
copy, it shall be carefully returned after perusal. 
It ean be left with Messrs. Edmondson & Co., 
publishers, Skipton in Craven. Should the owner 
of a copy be a poor man, I will pay him a liberal 
sum for the loan, or I will purchase the book. I 
address this note to residents near Silsden, Kild- 
wick, or Halton-Gill. A rummage among old 
books and papers may lead to a discovery. There 





is no doubt that copies exist. Perhaps Exucre can 
help me. James Henry Drxoy. 


Heratpic.—The following arms are on a pair 
of candlesticks bought in Paris about fifty years 
ago :—Azure, within a circle gules charged with an 
entoyre of plates, a quarterly of eight—Ist, Barry 
of six of the 2nd and 3rd; 2nd, Azure, four 
pheons ; 3rd, Argent, a cross potent between three 
small plain crosses (+); 4th, Paly of four of the 
3rd and 2nd; Sth, as 2nd; 6th, Azure, a lion 
rampant of the 3rd, crowned with an Eastern 
crown ; 7th, Argent, a lion rampant sable, crowned 
as above ; 8th, Azure, a fer-de-moline of the 3rd. 
Sur-tout an escutcheon or, on a bend of the 2nd 
three mullets of the Ist. The whole surmounted 
of a label of the 2nd. Supporters, two eagles 
proper, regardant, their wings endorsed, crowned 
and gorged with Eastern crowns of the 3rd, 
charged on their breasts with a patriarchal cross of 
the same : the dexter eagle grasping in its sinister 
claw a mitre; the sinister eagle grasping in its 
dexter claw a crosier. Above the arms is a ducal 
coronet. Any information respecting the above 
will oblige. 

Whose arms are the following? They are 
painted twice on a wine-cooler made by Flight & 
Barr, Worcester, manufacturers to their Majesties. 
Per pale, azure and gules, a horse at full gallop 
argent on a base vert, in its mouth an oak branch, 
with two leaves and two acorns proper thereon. 

AMBULATOR. 


Heratpic.—Brown marries the heiress of Smith, 
leaving by her, at his death, an only child and 
heiress. The widowed heiress of Smith re-marries, 
and has sons by her second husband. Now, Miss 
Brown is undoubtedly entitled to quarter her 
mother’s arms, but when she marries will she 
transmit the Smith coat to her descendants? 

ARGENT. 


Fortra Arms anp Fammy.—Can any reader, 
in Ireland or elsewhere, give me any particulars 
of a family named Forth, said to be living in Long- 
ford county in the earlier part of the last century, 
and who bore the following coat of arms !—Ermine, 
the royal harp of Ireland or, between three mart- 
lets gules. Crest : Out of a mural crown, a dexter 
arm, embowed, proper; in hand a broken sword, 
and round the wrist’ a coronet. All the arms 
assigned to the Forths in Burke’s, Berry’s, Edmond- 
son’s, and Robson’s books are very different from 
these. 

Are there any other families who bear the royal 
harp of Ireland on an ermine field, and, if so, are 
they descendants of any of the old Irish kings or 
chiefs ? Myues Firz-Heyry. 


Lorp Brovenam.—How little is known of 
Lord Brougham’s immediate ancestors ! His grand- 
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father, Henry Brougham, was the younger son of a 
younger son, who, however, eventually succeeded 
to the estates. I think I have seen it stated 
somewhere that he was steward or agent to the 
Duke of Norfolk, and lived at Worksop. He died 
in 1782, having married, according to the peerages, 
“Mary, daughter of Rev. W. Freeman, D.D.” 
She survived her husband, and died, upwards of 
ninety, in 1807 ; and her grandson, in his auto- 
biography, makes mention of her wonderful me- 
mory and great intelligence. Who were the 
Freemans and where did they reside? I should be 


glad to know. E. H. A. 


Narva Zurrer Yas Kuan.—Can any of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” give authentic information 
regarding the parents of the above, their origin, 
life, and death? By doing so they would much 
oblige. ORIENTALIST. 


“ Neaus, from Colonel Negus, the first maker.” 
—Student’s English Dictionary, by John Ogilvie, 
LL.D., 1865. By what English or French writer 
is this beverage first mentioned, and by what 
evidence can the derivation assigned be estab- 
lished ? E. 


Starcross, near Exeter. 


Tae Pattern Frive-Seituine Pieces or 1847. 
—Will you kindly inform me if any of these 
(similar to the florin) were issued without “ Decus 
et tutamen—anno regni undecimo” on the edge? 
I lately saw one without, and wish to know if it 
be a forgery, or an early or late state of the die. 
It corresponded in every other particular with 
two I compared it with. 

CrawrorD J. Pocock. 


Jutian Hissert.—Who was he, and where 
was his private press at Kentish Town? The 
cutting below is from a catalogue of John Wilson’s, 
of 12, King William Street, Charing Cross, all 
whose catalogues are curious and interesting to the 
bibliophile :— 

“1323. Plutarchus and Theophrastus on Superstition, 
with various Appendices, and a Life of Plutarchus. 
Printed by Julian Hibbert, at his Private Press at 
Kentish Town. 8vo.cl., 12s. 6d. 1828.” 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Woman’s Ricuts.—There are three manors in 
the county of Norfolk, the copyholders in which 
hold their lands on the tenure of Smockhold. 
These manors are those of Barney-on-the-part-of- 
Barney, in the parish of Barney, Shipdham, and 
Binham. By this tenure “the wife has an equal 
claim with the husband, and, should he die in- 
testate, she has one half the estate” (White’s 
Norfolk, p. 1017). I should be obliged by any of 


your contributors informing me where any other 


where I can find any history of the origin of so 
curious a “ custom.” 
Aveustus Jessorr, D.D. 


Mowery Scriveners.—They were in some in- 
stances, by nature of their business transactions, 
the forerunners of bankers. Perhaps some of the 
correspondents of “N. & Q.” can inform me of 
the names, or any other particulars, of money 
scriveners who subsequently became bankers. 

F, G. Hizron Price. 

Temple Bar. 


Joun Reresspy, B.A., anp MARYLAND, 
America.—I shall be glad of any information 
concerning the above gentleman. He was born in 
England Sept. 13, 1728, was of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, and was living in Maryland, America, 
in 1777. As he was the last male representative 
of the Reresbys of Thriberg, it would be as well to 
know what became of him, and whether he was 
married and had issue. 

Aurrep Scorr Garry. 

Ecclesfield Vicarage, Sheffield. 

[This query has already appeared in our columns, ante, 
p. 249; but as Mr. Garry is extremely anxious to obtain 
the required information, and for that purpose has sup- 
plied further detail that may afford a clue, we reprint it.] 


Dates or Birtu anv (1F Deap) Drata re- 
quired of Thomas Doubleday, joint-author of a 
little volume of poems published in 1818, and 
author of Babington, a Tragedy, The Italian 
Wife, and numerous uncollected little poems,— 
tev. Charles Strong, author of a work which 
appeared anonymously in 1827, entitled Specvmens 
of Sonnets from the most celebrated Italian Poets, 
with Translations, and of a small volume of origi- 
nal sonnets, published by Murray in 1835,—and 
William Henry Whitworth, author of a consider- 
able number of sonnets contributed to R. F. Hous- 
man’s Collection of English Sonnets (1835), the 
same, doubtless, to whom that book is dedicated :— 
“Rev. William Henry Whitworth, M.A., Head 
Master of Kensington Proprietary School, late 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford.” Witiiam Bucnanan, 
201, Kent Road, Glasgow. 


Massincer’s “ Secrerary.”—In Poole’s Eng- 
lish Parnassus, Lond., 1657, amongst a list of 
books “ principally made use of in the compiling 
of this work,” occurs Massinger’s Secretary. What 
does this refer to? Upon the strength of this 
notice Gifford inserted The Secretary in his list of 
Philip Massinger’s plays, and expresses his regret 
at its loss. In no case, however, does Poole refer 
to a single play, and Massinger’s Secretary is men- 
tioned in company with works like Burton’s 
Melancholy, Chapman’s Hero and Leander, and 
Blunt’s Characters. Did the dramatist or any 





instances of this tenure are to be met with, and 


other Massinger edit any of the many “ Complete 
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Letter Writers ” of the period? It is worth noting 
that Poole’s book has several pages of Forms of 
Concluding Letters. C. Extiot Browne. 


Tue “ Poxersuirre” or Bortncwoop.—In the 
abstract of the king’s revenues, 1651, quoted by 
Collins, Peerage, 1741, it is stated that the king 
had in 1604 granted to Sir Robert Harley the cus- 
tody of the forest of Boringwood als Bringwood, in 
com. Hereford, together with the “ Pokershippe ” 
thereof, and that on account of this Pokership he 
received the yearly sum of 1/. 10s. 5d. What was 
the nature of this office ? Epwarp Sotiy. 





Replies. 


CALENDERS. 
(5% S. vy. 289.) 


In a former number (5™ §. iii. 38) are recorded 
the name, the date, and the uliar views of the 
founder of the Kalenderees, a branch of the Order of 
Sufis, and assuming at times the unpretending name 
of Melaméti,* under false colours, as it seems, since 
no two classes of dervishes differ so much from 
each other in their religious opinions and prac- 
tices. The true Melaméti attaches a real merit to 
every good work, and strives to conceal his pious 
deeds from the knowledge of the world, yet so 
conforms to the spirit of the age in his outward 
garb and appearance as to make it doubtful to 
what profession he may belong. 

On the contrary, the Kalenderee proper makes 
no mystery of his tenets, and sets at defiance all 
the rules of politeness observed in good society. 
He makes it a point never to endure any priva- 
tions, or accumulate or keep in reserve any earthly 
goods, his sole possession (or all he is desirous 
of possessing) consisting, as he affirms, in the con- 
sciousness of a heart in peace with the Deity, and 
a body in a state of absolute repose and tran- 
quillity. He is conspicuous for the singularity of 
his dress, which is generally of a blue (Azrakt) 
(but sometimes of a party-) coloured cloth, and fre- 
quently puts on a tiger’s or a sheep’s skin. With 
feathers stuck in his ears, a turban of fantastic 
shape on his head, and in his hand either a stick, 
a hatchet, or a drawn sword, he carries in his 
girdle a bowl or a wooden trencher, which he 
holds out to the benevolent for charity. Some of 
these fanatics may be seen walking about half 
naked, with their bodies painted red and black.t 

The poet Saadi accuses them of inordinate 
gluttony. “The Kalenderees,” he observes,§ “ eat 
so much that no breathing space is left in their 





* J..,** He who voluntarily submits to be criticized,” 
from the Arabic noun Melamét, “ blame,” “ reproach.” 
+ Cf. The Gulistan, chap. viii. maxim lxxiv. 
Voyages de Chardin, tome iii. p. 210. mpcoxt. 
Gulistan, chap. viii, maxim lii. 





(lungs) stomachs, nor food for a single person on 
the table.” And, in the same chapter,* alludes to 
the danger of their companionship :—“ Regret never 
leaves the heart of two persons—the merchant 
whose vessel has been wrecked, and the heir who 
has become the associate of the Kalenderee.” 

Clothed in a simple garb of the coarsest texture, 
the Mewlewis are all meekness and humility. 
“Leur régle,” writes Picart, “est d’étre patiens, 
humbles, retenus, charitables,”+ and they wear a 
high woollen cap (Kulah-i-Mewlewi) of a sugar- 
loaf shape. The Mewlewi (i.e. “ Companion”) 
enters into a solemn obligation to be chaste and 
refrain from marriage. One portion of his devotion 
consists in whirling his body round with the 
greatest rapidity imaginable, to the sound of a 
pipe or flute, and suddenly to cease all movement 
on the cessation of the music. Although strictly 
observant of the express injunction of the Koran 
to fast the whole month of Ramadan,t he is no 
less strict in abstaining from nourishment on every 
Thursday throughout the year. 

As the rule and guide of his faith he accepts and 
holds in greater respect than the Koran a poem 
composed by the celebrated Persian t Jelaal- 
uddeen Roomi, the founder of the Order, a.u. 620 
(4.D. 1222), entitled from its metre§ Al Masnawi 
(or Masnavi), the subject matter of which com- 
prises religion, history, morals, and politics, so 
admirably written that whole couplets are quoted 
as so many proverbial sentences, and in language 
so pure and elegant as to have been deemed worthy 
of commentaries in Turkish and Persian by the 
Oolema Dhémi and Mawlewi Ankasroui.|| 

Founded by Sheikh Ahmed Refaia, a.n. 578-579 
(A.D. 1082), the Refaias™ subjected themselves to 
the most extravagant self-denials and bodily morti- 
fications. These  self-disciplinarians assemble 
together every week in the common halls of their 
monasteries, and unflinchingly incise deep wounds 
on their bodies by sharp cutting instruments, or 
burn their flesh with heated metal, or hold between 
their teeth a red-hot iron until it becomes cold. 

Wituiam Pratt. 

Conservative Club. 

[The gluttony of the Kalenderees calls to mind an 
incident told some thirty years ago by the Rev. William 
Arthur (since President of the Wesleyan Conference) in 
his amusing narrative, A Mission to the Mysore. A 
Brahman had swallowed sweetmeats, at a feast, till he 





* Jbid., maxim Ixxix. 

+ Cérémonies et Coutumes Religieuses, tom. v. pp- 
251-252. 

I Chap. ii. v. 186, ed. Maracci. cm ’ 

§ Called also Mazdawaj, wedded. Cf. Traité Elé- 
mentaire de la Prosodie et de U' Art Métrique des Arabes. 
Par M. le Baron Silvestre de Sacy. Paris, mDcOCXXXI. 

jj Ze. a native of Ancyra. whi dl 

“| “Called El Refaia from their custom of ertingwish- 
ing blazing pieces of wood, either by walking, or rolling 
into, or trampling upon them.”—Ibn Batata’s Travels, 
p- 34. 
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was nearly suffocated. A fellow-guest recommended 
him to take a little water. “Simpleton!” said the 
panting Brahman, ‘‘do you think if I had room for 
water 


wouldn’t take more sweetmeats ?”’] 

Percy’s “Reniques” (5% §. v. 346.)—Dr. 
Drxon is wide of the mark when he supposes that 
this work was first published in 1790, and from a 
foreign press. I have hitherto looked upon my 
own copy as entitled to this distinction. It is in 
three vols., 12mo., London, Dodsley, 1765 ; dedi- 
cation to the Countess Northumberland, signed 
“Thomas Percy.” The third volume contains a leaf 
of errata for the whole work, with advertisements 
referring to the same, and directions to the binder 
rectifying some blunders in designating the volumes. 
A peculiarity in my set, which I have only just 
noticed for the first time, is that, although uniform, 
the second volume bears upon the title “second 
edition,” and is dated 1767, so that my book unmis- 
takably proves the dates of both first and second 
editions, and agrees with Lowndes. J. O. 





Your correspondent, Dr. Drxon, who desires 

information on the subject of Percy’s Reliques, has 
shown his judgment in appealing to Mr. CuappEetn 
and Dr. Riweavtt to solve his difficulties. With 
the single remark that the Frankfort edition of 
1790 is recorded by Lowndes, I pass to the more 
immediate object of this note, which has reference 
tothe manner in which the Bishop of Dromore 
executed his duty as editor. The recent publica- 
tion of that MS., under the combined editorship of 
Mr. Furnivall and Mr. Hales, has shown how great 
were the liberties which Percy had taken with the 
text. I was well aware of this from a conversa- 
tion which I once had with my most kind and 
most learned friend the late Francis Douce, and of 
which I made at the time, upwards of forty years 
ago, the following note in my copy of the 
Reliques :— 
_ “Mr. Douce told me that the Bishop (Percy) originally 
intended to have left the manuscript to Ritson; but the 
reiterated abuse with which that irritable and not 
always faultless antiquary visited him obliged him to 
alter his determination. 

“With regard to the alterations (qy. amendments) 
made by Percy in the text, Mr. Douce told me that he 
(Percy) read to him one day from the MS., while he held 
the work in his hand to compare the two; and ‘cer- 
tainly the variations were greater than I could have 
expected,’ said my old friend, with a shrug of the 
shoulders.” 

I forward this, as Mr. Wheatley is about to bring 
out a new edition of this deservedly popular book, 
In case it may interest that gentleman. 

Witt J. Troms. 


The edition of Percy’s Reliques generally quoted 
as the first was printed for Dodsley, London, 1765 ; 
the third, by the same, 1775 ; the fourth, by John 


fore conclude that the one of 1790 mentioned by 
Dr. Drxow was not included amongst the London 
editions. I can supply dates of others if desired. 


Joun TAYLOR. 
Northampton. 


[Numerous other contributors have written to the 
same effect. } 


UnrustisHeD Porm sy CATHERINE Fan- 
SHAWE (5 §. ii. 43.)— Although it is likely 
enough that Praed’s poem may have suggested to 
Miss Fanshawe the composition of the verses above 
referred to, I can hardly believe that she was not 
greatly indebted for the materials to the following 
article, which appeared in the fifth volume of a 
French periodical entitled Les Actes des Apétres, 
published during the Revolution in 1790 (“ L’an 
de la fédération ”):— 


“ Projet de Décret proposé & Assemblée Nationale, 
par 
“ Messieurs,—Ce seroit en vain que vous auriez changé 
les meeurs de la nation et de l'univers entier; l’euvre 
est incomplette ; et il est de votre sagesse ainsi que de 
votre gloire, d’achever par un décret qui régénerera le 
monde physique et le rendra conforme au monde moral 
que vous venez de créer. I] répugne que les hommes 
présentent le spectacle d’une égalité ravissante, qui est 
le droit de leur nature, et dont ils n'ont pas joué jusqu’a 
vous, et qu’ils soient aussi inégalement traités par le ciel 
= semble s’étre plu 4 faire des riches et des pauvres, 
es heureux et des malheureux, des jours de 12 heures 
pour les uns, et de 8 heures pour les autres, de 16 heures 
dans un lieu et un tems de l'année, et de 10 heures dans 
le méme lieu en un autre tems; qui briile ceux-ci par un 
soleil dévorant, tandis qu’il glace ceux-la, et les tue par 
un froid insupportable ; quise joue des panvres humains 
par un despotisme que votre souffle doit détruire, tantét 
en ravageant leurs possessions par les foudres et les 
tempétes, en marquant méme des victimes particuliéres 
choisies parmi des états les plus précieux de la société, 
tant6t en submergeant des contrées entiéres. I] est con- 
tradictoire qu’une méme famille éprouve des vicissitudes 
frappantes qui mettent entre ses membres plus de 
différence qu'il n'y en a de V’éléphant a la fourmi. 
L’immortel Américain dont vous portiez le deuil il n'y a 
que peu de jours, comme les réprésentans de la nature 
consternée de sa perte, Francklin avoit arraché le sceptre 
aux tyrans, et aux cieux la foudre; vous ne lui céderez 
pas, messieurs, et en déployant toute l'’étendue du pouvoir 
ui vous est réservé, vous vous assurerez Ja reconnaissance 
es races futures, jusqu’au tems qu'il vous plaira fixer 
pour la consommation des siécles. 
“Je propose donc de décréter les articles ci-aprés :— 
“ Art. Premier. A compter du 14 juillet prochain, les 
jours seront égaux aux nuits pour toute la surface de la 
terre, le jour commengant a 5 heures. 
“ Art. TJ. Au moment oii le jour finira, la lune com- 
mencera 4 luire, et elle sera dans son plein jusqu’au lever 
du soleil. 
“ Art. III. Tl régnera constamment d'une extrémité 
du a 4 l'autre, une température modérée et toujours 
égale. 
“ Art. 1V. La foudre et la gréle ne tomberont plus 
que sur les foréts. L’humanité sera 4 jamais préservée 
des inondations, et la terre dans toute son étendue ne 
recevra plus que de salutaires rosées qui la feront 
fructifier 4 l’avantage de tous ses habitans, sans dis- 
tinction. 





Nichols, for F. and ©. Rivington, 1794. I there- 
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“ Art. V. Le présent décret sera envoyé a toutes les 
municipalités, et rendu public dans les deux hémisphéres. 

“ Et sera le sieur Blanchard c de faire un ballon 
extraordinaire pour, accompagné de deux honorables 
membres, aller le publier dans la région étherée, afin que 
nul n’en puisse prétendre cause d’ignorance. Un dé- 
tachement des plus braves de la garde de Pontoise, sous 
le commandement de M. de Lameth, protégera le ballon 
contre les entreprises des aristocrates qui pourroient 
se présenter sur la route, tels que Chose Magne, 


“ Art. VI. Le pouvoir exécutif veillera 4 l’accom- 
plissement dudit décret, et enjoindra aux municipalités 
de dresser procés-verbaux de contravention, lesquels 
seront envoyés 4 l’assemblée pour y étre statués, sans 
que l'on puisse ajourner ni envoyer aux comités des 
rapports, et méme passer a l’ordre du jour.” 

Frep. Noreare. 

Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


Apam Seppar (5" §. v. 347.)—The correct 
orthography of this name appears to be Sedbar, 
though it is found in local histories as Sedbergh 
and Sedbury, both of which are names of places in 
the county of York. The authority for this state- 
ment is a rubbing shown me by a friend of a 
carving by the abbot, which is still in existence on 
the inside of a wall in the Tower of London, where 
he was imprisoned prior to his execution at Tyburn 
in 1537. He may, perhaps, have derived his sur- 
name from Sedbergh, the place of his birth, spelt 
in those days as Sedbar or Sedber. The unfor- 
tunate Adam Sedbar was capitally punished for 
his participation in the Pilgrimage of Grace, a 
formidable insurrection which arose in 1536 on the 
suppression of the smaller monasteries; and the 
Abbots of Whalley in Lancashire, and Sawley in 
Yorkshire, were also executed, the former in sight 
of his own abbey. The following is the inscription 
left by him by way of epitaph, in large Roman 
capitals, on the wall of his prison,* “apam.sED- 
BAR . ABBAS . IOREWALL. 1537.” The ruins of the 
Cistercian abbey of Jervaulx, primarily Yorevalle 
from its position on the banks of the Yore or 
Eure, and of which religious house he was the 
twenty-third and last abbot, are most beautifully 
situated in the lower part of Wensleydale, and, 
though not much more than a ground-plan and 
afew mouldering walls remain, are amongst the 
most interesting in England. The chief feature is 
the fine collection of sepulchral slabs, which are in 
a high state of preservation, and once covered the 
remains of the abbots. In the fine modern church 
of Aysgarth, built in 1866—the demolition of the 
old one erected in the reign of Henry III. was it 
must be hoped inevitable—further up the dale, 
and situated like Jervaulx on the same beautiful 
river, is a magnificent rood-screen, said to have 
been brought from Jervaulx Abbey at the time of 
its dissolution. Upon this are carved the initials 
“ A. §.,” intended for Adam Sedbar. An attempt 
has been made, by a lavish outlay of painting and 


* In the Beauchamp Tower. 








gilding in a somewhat questionable taste, to restore 
the screen to its former pre-Reformation splendour, 
and gaudy it certainly is, “richly dight” with 
green, blue, and gold colouring. 

In Aysgarth Church may also still be seen an 
elaborately carved stall-end, out of a tun, a hazel- 
bush rising fructed, with a lion and Gl. above the 
bush, intended as a rebus on the name of William 
Heslington, the twenty-first Abbot of Jervaulx, in 
1475. This, too, might either have been originally 
set up in the church, or brought from Jervaulx. 
In the demolition of the old church several very 
interesting specimens of stained glass have either 
been lost or destroyed, a by no means unusual case 
on such occasions. The east window used to con- 
tain the shields of Scrope impaling Neville— 
Azure, a bend or, and Gules, a saltire argent—to 
which noble families Bolton and Middleham Castles 
in Wensleydale respectively belonged, and that of 
Metcalfe—Argent, three calves sable, two and 
one—in days of yore, when woodcraft was held in 
honour, Master Forester of Wensleydale ; but both 
these have gone. The Metcalfes used to be the 
most numerous family in the north of England, 
and their abode was at Nappa Hall, near iin. 
further up the valley. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mr. F. Howson says that when Adam Sedbar 
was a prisoner in the Tower he related of himself 
that, upon the occasion of a “rising” in Yorkshire, 
he had been addressed, ‘‘ Howson, traitor, where 
hast thou been?” Take away the euphemistic 
“ How ” from the name, and substitute five letters 
not altogether dissimilar in sound, but beginning 
with W, and the address will be perfectly in- 
telligible, and quite consistent with the manners of 
those times. Wma. Cuapre.t. 


I should be inclined to take this abbot’s own 
account of his name. He has called himself Sedbar 
on the wall of the Beauchamp Tower. See the 
Rev. J. H. Blunt’s Reformation, p. 326. As to 
“ Howson, traitor,” I am tempted to think (though 
I am very much ashamed to have to say such a 
thing to a correspondent of that name) that the 
word is in this instance a corruption of a coarse 
epithet not unfrequently applied to a traitor, or 
supposed traitor. “ Nelson” I cannot explain. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Dugdale gives the name of the last Abbot of 
Jervaux (or Jervaulx) as “ Adam Sedburgh.” He 
was hanged in June, 1537 (Monasticon, vol. v. 
p. 567). M. V. 


Froissart (5 S. v. 287.)—Had Mr. Masson 
given the book and chapter, instead of the volume 
and page of M. de Lettenhove’s edition, at which 
the doubtful names occur, it would have been 
easier to attempt their identification. 








See @zgeaenrsee =! 
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I am able, from my intimate knowledge of the 
locality, to offer an amendment of an identifica- 
tion proposed by Sir Walter Scott in chap. cxxiv. 
of the third book, where the Scottish leaders 
are said to have assembled at a church in 
Jedworth Forest called Zedon, before they began 
the march into England which led to the battle 
of Otterburn. Sir Walter suggests this place 
to be Kirk Yetholm, pronounced Yettam, which, 
he thinks, is not far off Yedon. I believe the 
place to have been Southdean, which to this 
day is always called Suden, and was a noted 
trysting-place for parties meditating a raid into 
England. In the Origines Parochiales (vol. i. 
p. 364) it appears as “Soudon,” Pitcairn’s Crim. 
Trials ; “Suddoun,” a.p. 1575, Book of Assigna- 
tions; “ Suddane,” a.p. 1586, Book of the Kirk ; 
“Soudean,” a.pD. 1680, Pont’s Map; “ Suden,” 
A.D. 1690, Retours. It is within five miles of the 
English frontier, on the old-established highway 
between Hawick and Newcastle, still marked by 
the drove-road, and nearly coinciding with the 
modern turnpike road. By this way the Wardens 
of the Middle Marches used to travel when they 
met to settle Border disputes. Three miles west 
of Suden, close by the road, at a place called Rule- 
haugh, where the ground forms a natural amphi- 
theatre, a notable combat was fought in 1396, in 
— of the two Wardens, Earls Percy and 

ouglas, between Sir William Inglis of Brank- 
some, a Scotch, and Sir Thomas de Struther of 
Howick, an English, knight, to decide a Border 
feud (Orig. Par., i. 240). 

The old church which stood near the foot of 
Suden Law has long disappeared, but its site is 
marked by a few old gravestones near the farm- 
house of Suden. The present church, erected at 
some distance in 1690, will soon share the same 
fate, a new building having been erected nearer to 
the hamlet of Chesters (written Charters in the 
Orig.), which will be opened in a few weeks. 
Reference is made in the Old Statistical Account of 
Scotland (vol. xii. '71, 1794) to a still older religious 
edifice, perhaps the one at which the rendezvous 
mentioned by Froissart took place, which stood 
still nearer the frontier. W. E. 

Wolfelee, Hawick. 


Rev. Witu1am Nicnotts (5 §, v. 208, 375. 
—I have read your correspondents’ answers to 
F. S. A.’s query with interest, and shall be glad if 
any of them can throw any light upon two other 
members of the Nicholls family, both of whom 
bore the Christian name of William. One of these, 
the Rev. William Nicholls, D.D., was in 1624 pre- 
sented to the rectory of Cheadle, Cheshire, by 
Charles, Prince of Wales, by reason of the 
minority of Richard Bulkeley, Esq., the true 
patron. He held this living till 1644, and seems 
to have been resident in the parish, as the registers 





are 7 by him. It is worth noting that he 
most frequently signs “W. Nicolls,” without the h. 
He was ejected in 1644, in which year he was 
appointed Dean of Chester. He married in 1628 
Katherine, the widow of William Tatton, of Wil- 
kenshawe, co. Chester, Esq., and eldest daughter 
of Sir George Leicester, of Toft, in the same 
county. I cannot find that there was any issue of 
this marriage. William Nicholls died Dec. 16, 
1657, and was buried at Northenden, co. Chester, 
where was formerly a long Latin inscription to his 
memory. His name is there spelt Nicholls, and 
his age is given as sixty-six, which would fix the 
date of his birth as 1591. The other William 
Nicholls, M.A., was also Rector of Cheadle, being 
presented there in 1690 by Dorothy Bulkeley, of 
Great Braxstead, in Essex, widow. (Can any 
Essex genealogist supply me with any information 
as to this lady, or any of her descendants?) He 
resigned this living in 1694, on accepting the 
neighbouring rectory of Stockport, to which he 
was presented by John Warren, Esq., the patron. 
I do not know whom he married, but there are 
the entries of the births of several of his children 
in the Stockport registers. His name is there 
given as Nicols. He died in 1716, but was not, 
as far as I can find, buried at Stockport. This 
William Nicholls, or Nicols, was the author of 
two little books, both rare :— 

“De Literis Inventis, Libri Sex. Ad Illustrissimum 
Principem Thomam Herbertum Pembrokiz Comitem, 
&e. Auctére Gulielmo Nicols, A.M. London, 1711.” 

“Tlept apywy. Libri Septem accedunt, Liturgica. 
Auctore Gulielmo Nicols, A.M., ecclesie Stockportensis 
Rectore. London, 1717.” Dedicated to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

From these it would appear that this clergyman’s 
real name was Nicols, not Nicholls, but in the bishop’s 
registers at Chester his name is spelt Nicholls. 
If any of your correspondents can assist me with 
some biographical details of either of these two 
William Nicholls, I shall esteem it a favour. I 
believe the last was of Christ Church, Oxford. 

J. P. EARWAKER. 

Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


Country Superstitions (5" §. v. 266.)—The 
practice mentioned by E. B. was constantly fol- 
lowed in East Cornwall in my boyhood. The 
insertion of the nail in “a nice piece of fat 
bacon” was for the purpose of keeping it from 
rusting, in order that the wound might not fester 
in sympathy with it. Any other mode of prevent- 
ing its oxidation would have been deemed equally 
effective. Wm. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 


“Terrers ” (5 §, v. 289.)—In answer to Siama 
this word was, and doubtless still is, in common 
use among the lower classes in Wiltshire, but I 
never heard it applied to ringworms. Tetter is 
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there used for any small boil, but especially one 
on the edge of the tongue. I remember being told 
by my nurse, when a child, that tetters on the 
tongue were a punishment for lying, and after- 
wards, when suffering from them, I concealed the 
fact from fear of being accused of the fault. 
Hersert H. FLower. 


Shakspeare uses this word both as a substantive 
and as a verb :— 
* And a most instant tefter bark’d about, 
Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust 
All my smooth body.” Hamlet, i. 5. 
“ As for my country I have shed my blood, 
Not fearing outward force, so shall my lungs 
Coin words till their decay against those measles, 
Which we disdain should tetter us, yet sought 
The very way to catch them.” 
Coriolanus, iii. 1. 
Cc. D. 


This word is in common use in these northern 
parts of Lincolnshire. It means ringworm. It is 
iven in Spencer Thomson’s Dict. of Domestic 
edicine, ed. 1852, and defined as “a term ap 
plied to various forms of skin-disease.” 
EpwarpD PEacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


In common use in West Cornwall for ringworm. 
Tettered is used as equivalent to sprayed, when 
speaking of skin roughened by the wind. 

Tuurstan C. Peter. 


Curious Formation or Moss (5% §. v. 285.)— 
The same thing may be seen in Delamere Forest, 
Cheshire. Where Scotch firs have been planted 
in swampy ground there, and the trees have fallen 
under the axe, been broken by the wind, or have 
perished from their bark being “ringed” by the 
squirrels, the stumps soon become coated by the 
sphagnum moss, and present the appearance of 
green bolsters set up on end, and rising from three 
to four feet above the wet soil. A slight kick will 
generally snap them off, and show their axis of 
touchwood. Peat is thus t gore formed. 

W. J. Bernuarp Sirs. 

Temple. 


Wauirney (5" §. v. 288) is not the name of a 
hamlet, but a small parish situated on the river 
Wye, by which the church and rectory were carried 
away in 1730, but have been since rebuilt on higher 
ground. The name is obviously of Saxon deriva- 
tion. There was a castle here, of which nothing 
remains, nor does there seem to be any record of 
the place anterior to Domesday Book (see Robin- 
son’s Mansions and Manors of Herefordshire, 
p. 301). T. W. Wess. 


“Tae Pitermace or Princes” (5" §S. v. 88, 
194, 277.)—There have been several references to 
the author of this book in the “ Bye-gones” 





column of the Oswestry Advertizer, from one of 
which (April, 1874) I copy the following :— 

“Ludovick Lloyd, alt born in the ish of 
Chirbury, Shropshire, was of an ancient Welsh family. 
His father, Oliver Lloyd, was the second son of David 
Lloyd Vaughan (his elder brother, John Lloyd, being 
Prior of Chirbury Priory), eldest son of David Lloyd, of 
Leighton, in Montgomeryshire, the eldest son of Sir 
Griffith Vaughan, Kt., Banneret of Agincourt, the joint 
captor of Lord Cobham, the Lollard, seated at Garth, 
Montgomeryshire.” 

A. R. 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Titus Oates (5% §. v. 168, 336.)—In Bloom- 
field’s Norfolk it is stated that the Rev. Samuel 
Oates, Rector of Marsham, Norfolk, had a son 
Titus, baptized in 1583. The notorious Titus is 
said to have been born about 1619. The singularity 
of the name, Titus, makes one suspect that there 
may have been a connexion between the Popish- 
plot Titus and the Marsham family. G. 8. 


On March 7, 1672-3, Titus Otes, clerk, B.A, 
was instituted to the vicarage of Bobbing, co. 
Kent, on the presentation of George Moore, of 
Bobbing Court (Reg. Sheldon, Archiep. Cant., 
f. 354b); and on Sept. 26, 1674, had a licence 
for non-residence on the said vicarage (ib.,f. 252 a). 
I am not aware that these facts have been noted 
before. E. H. W. Duwxiy. 


Tueopnitus Swirt (5" §S. v. 60, 153, 196.)— 
That this gentleman was a very eccentric character 
there can be no doubt. Speaking of the assault 
which his son had then recently committed upon 
the Rev. T. Elrington, and for which he was 
shortly to be tried, he says, Animadversions on 
the Fellows of T. C. Dublin, Dublin, 1794, p. 152: 

“The youth confesses that he sent the punctum of 
his great toe in a rectilineal direction into the sphere 
of the mathematician’s backside.” 

At the trial, which came on before the Recorder 
in December, 1794, and which it is stated lasted 
six hours, the son pleaded guilty, and was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of 50/., and to be imprisoned 
for two months. The father was also sentenced to 
pay a like fine, and to be imprisoned for one 
month. Whilst in Newgate he wrote his Prison 
Pindarics, Dublin, 1795, in which, amongst many 
other quaint things, he gives the following account 
of his separation from his wife :— 

“ For a considerable time past Mrs. S. and I have not 
lived together. I am the quietest, best tempered man 
in the world, but she was a very termagant. One day I 
was repeating to her a beautiful —e in my Female 
Parliament. It began with the line which puzzled the 
reviewers so much :— 

‘ Odours of velvet embalming the gale,’— 
but the gale soon rose to a perfect storm, and in the 
conclusion she actually took up Deane, being the first 
thing which came to hand, and knocked him at my 
head. I don’t think either of our heads were the better 
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of the collision. After that I apprehended she and I 
should agree best when we should never see each other.” 

Mr. Swift was also noted for the part which he 
took in the defence of Renwick Williams, com- 
monly called “the Monster,” who, he says, was so 
dear to his heart, that he came forward on his 
trial as his counsel; and Swift, in his Prison 
Pindarics, observes that, in spite of his eloquence, 
the jury were “absurd enough” to find Renwick 
Williams guilty on eleven indictments, 

Epwarp So.ty. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


Weartuer Hotes (5 §. v. 88, 176.)—I know 
of two places which may be called “ weather holes.” 
One is the “ Dalley,” near Belper, in Derbyshire, 
a valley down which to the Derwent flows the 
“Black Brook,” so called. Whenever the wind 
blows direct down the “ Dalley” there is sure to 
be rain in a short time. The other weather hole 
is known as “ Whitwell Hole,” a valley to the 
south of Worksop in which lies Welbeck Abbey. 
When the wind gets into the south, people ex- 
claim, “ The wind ’s in Whitwell Hole ; it’s sure to 
rain,”—and rain it most certainly does in a few 
hours afterwards. THomas Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


Tae Carty or Hate (5" §. iv. 44, 95; v. 38.) 
—I find that I made many years ago, before the 
pictures at Hampton Court were cleaned, in my 
copy of Walpole’s Anecdotes, a note that the date 
on Fred. Zucchero’s portrait of Queen Elizabeth’s 
porter was 1580. If this date was as I read it, it 
1s important, because Walpole says that Zucchero 
came to England in 1574, and adds, after men- 
tioning a few ee “What other works he per- 
formed here I do not find ; probably not many, 
his stay was not long.” Now if Zucchero painted 
the porter in 1580, Zucchero was in England at 
least six years; and consequently may have 
mainted more portraits here than is generally be- 
ieved. If Walpole thought that a portrait of 
Francis IT. of France, by F. Zucchero, was painted 
in France, he was also wrong in that respect, as 
Zucchero fled from Rome after the election of 
Gregory XIII, in 1572, when Francis II. had 
been dead some years. Ratrn N. James, 

Ashford, Kent. 


Friar Forzst (5" S. v. 289.)—In Hall’s chro- 
nicle of the Triumphante Reign of Henry VIIL., 
“The xxx. year,” he says that— 

“This obstinate Freer had secretly in confessions de- 
clared to many of the kynges subjectes that the kyng 
was not supreme head, and beyng therof accused and 
qpeementen, he was examined how he could say that 
the king was not supreme hed of the church, when he 
him selfe had sworne to the contrary ; he answered that 
he toke his oth with his outward man, but his inward 
man never consented thereunto.” 


It goes on to say that he made his submission, 





“ Having more libertie than before, he had as well to 
talke with whome he would as also who that would 
talke with him ; certeyn such outward men as he was so 
talked with him, and so incensed him, that the outward 
Freer was so far from his open submission as ever he 
was, and when his abjuration was sent to him to read & 
looke upon, he utterly refused it, and obstinately stode 
in all his heresies and treasons before conspired. 

“* Wherfore justly he was condempned, and after for 
him was prepared in Smithfelde, in London, a Gallowes 
on ye which he was hanged in chaines by the middle and 
armholes al quicke, and under ye galowes was made a 
fire & he so consumed & brent to death.” 

The execution took place in the presence of 
“the nobles of the me and the kynges ma- 
jesties most honourable counsayle,” and upon the 
gallows were set up certain verses, in “ great 
letters,” and they ended with— 

«In his contumacie 
The Gospel doth deny 
The kyng to be supreme head.” 

It appears from this that the offence for which 
Friar Forest suffered combined treason and heresy, 
and his punishment was a combination of hanging 
and burning. James Happow. 


Father Forest was convicted both of treason and 
heresy. The denial by him of the king’s supremacy 
was no doubt, technically, treason, and he was, in 
that sense, justly convicted ; but inasmuch (as Mr. 
Froude expresses it in his History, chap. xiii.) “as 
Catholic Churchmen declared the denial of the 
Pope’s supremacy to be heresy, so, for a few un- 
fortunate months, English Churchmen determined 
the denial of the king’s supremacy to be heresy.” 
On this ground Forest, and he alone, was found 
guilty of heresy. In carrying out the sentence 
this double conviction was borne in mind, for the 
friar was suspended over the stake in a cradle of 
chains attached to a gallows. 

R. PassincHam. 


Lecat Dates (5 §. v. 308.)—The correct 
dates of D. C. E.’s decuments (that is, the dates 
according to our present computation, which are 
what I understand him to ask for) are Feb. 28, 
1685, and Feb. 15,1718. The Old Style, at that 
time in use in England, dated days from Jan. 1 to 
March 24, inclusive, one year earlier than the 
New, the year then beginning legally on March 25, 
as it did till 1752. It is true that even before 
1752 the year was considered, historically speaking, 
to begin, as it ddes now, on Jan. 1, but legally, as 
I say, it was on March 25; and this computation 
would, of course, be used in all legal documents. 
But I cannct help saying that to answer D. C. E.’s 
queries categorically is difficult, as they are some- 
what confused. He asks (to take one case alone) 
whether 1717, which he reads on the document, 
means “the one year mentiored,” or whether it 
means “1717-18.” Now, this looks very much as 
if he thought the date might be in some kind of 
extraordinary period which was neither one year 
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nor the other. Of course the date is “the one year 
mentioned,” that is 1717, according to the com- 
putation then in use, which, according to our pre- 
sent one, is 1718, and equally, of course, it is 
“1717-18,” which is —e but — short — . 
expressing that year, or rather part of a year, whic 
by the O38. man be dated 1717, and by the N.S. 
1718. It is very curious how often people con- 
fuse themselves on this simple matter. Perhaps 
this short table will help in clearing up D. C. E.’s 
lexities :— 
sid 0.8. N.S. 
1717 ... Mar. 25 to Dee. 31 ... 1717 
1717 ... Jan. 1 to Mar. 24... 1718 
1718 ... Mar. 25 to Dec. 31 ... 1718 
Cuartes F. 8S. Warrey, M.A. 
Bexhill. 


In England the Old Style was discontinued and 
the New Style introduced in 1752, therefore the 
legal documents D. C. E. mentions, which are 
dated 1684 and 1717, are dated according to the 
Old Style. See a full account of the change of 
style, with quotations from the Act of Parliament 
(24 George LI. c. 23), in Mr. John J. Bond’s most 
excellent Handy Book of Rules and Tables for 


Verifying Dates. Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Lay Fievre (5" 8. v. 328.)—The following 
seems to explain satisfactorily the derivation of 
this word: “Lay-man, a statue of wood whose 
joints are so made that they may be put into any 
posture” (Bailey’s Dictionary, 1736). This ex- 
planation of the use of a lay figure is more 
accurate than that given by the inquirer, who 
describes it as a dummy which artists dress up for 
the purpose of studying drapery. Most persons 
will agree with your correspondent that “ his sug- 
gestion, that the name might be given because on 
these figures costumes were laid,” is not probable. 

Cuartes WYLIE. 


Lay in this phrase must be either the same as 
the lay which we find in the expression lay or 
lealand, connected with the Dutch ledig, and 
meaning vacant or fallow, and so passive—without 
life—see Mr. Wedgwood’s Dict. of English Ety- 
mology, s.v.—or else lay, as opposed to clerical, 

inting to the time when laymen were passive 
instruments in the hands of the clergy : cf. the 
history of the word idiot. H. F. Boyp. 


A lay figure, or lay-man as it is also called, is 
the Dutch lee-man, for lede-man, from lid or led, 
pl. leden, a joint ; a figure with movable joints, a 
contrivance doubtless imported from the Nether- 
lands. H. Wepewoop. 


“Ur to syurr” (5" 8. v. 336.)—In the Nor- 
wegian and Danish language snu means cunning, 
crafty, shrewd, and snwe, as well as snéfte, to snuff 





or snort ; snwus, snuff. Our phrase, “I don’t care 
a pinch of snuff,” is the exact translation of “J 
agter det ikke en snuus verd.” Probably “ up to 
snuff” is the word snu, cunning, evidently running 
in harness with snue and sndfte ; but the phrase, 
“ Took it in snuff,” is the Anglo-Saxon snoffa, in 
dudgeon, loathing. Compare Spanish chufeta, 
jest, taunt, and our chaff. 

E. Cosnam Brewer. 

Lavant. 


Pictures By Corsoutp (5" §, v.329.)—I would 
ask the same question with regard to a drawing in 
sepia attributed also to Corbould. A painter in 
his studio, seated at a table, is explaining his pic- 
tures to a group of bystanders, and addressing 
more particularly a lady on his left. It is said to 
be intended for Holbein showing his pictures to 
the family of Sir Thomas More, and the costume 
seems to correspond to the date. 

NIGRAVIENSIS. 


Lorp CHaNnceLtor ExLesmere (5 §. vy. 68, 
116, 218.)—Surely there is no reason to doubt that 
Lord Chancellor Ellesmere was the author of 
Certain Observations concerning the Office of the 
Lord Chancellor. Wood, in his Athena, distinctly 
assigns it to him. Nicolson, in his English His- 
torical Library (1776 ed.), p. 163, says also :— 

“ There are some choice Observations concerning the 
Office of Lord Chancellor, written by Sir Tho. Egerton, 
Lord-Keeper of the Great Seal in Queen Elizabeth's 
time, who was also created Baron Ellesmere and Lord 
Chancellor of England by King James the First. The 
excellency of this treatise should prevail with the 
studious in our laws to make an industrious search after 
those other four volumes of bis collections upon—1. The 
Prerogative Royal; 2. Privileges of Parliament ; 3. Pro- 

dings in Ch y; 4. The Power of the Star- 
Chamber. There is no doubt but that all these are 
written with that accuracy and strength of judgment 
which may reasonably be expected from the vast extent 
of learning and parts, whereof this great man was 
master ; for such he has abundantly shewn himself to be, 
not only in the book before-mentioned, but likewise in 
the large harangue, which he made in the Exchequer 
Chamber, upon the new signification of the word post- 
nati.” ’ 


This speech was published in 1609, according to 
Wood, and, according to the same authority, the 
“four volumes” referred to by Nicolson were left 
in MS., and don’t appear to have been printed. 

G. W. Napier. 





Alderley Edge. 


STEPNEY AND THE ARCHBISHOPS OF ARMAGH 
(5% S. v. 308.)—1. Stephen de Segrave, Dean of 
Lichfield (1319) and Rector of Stepney, was an 
English secular priest, of noble family, who was 
nominated Arc 


John XXII., and consecrated at Avignon by t 
Cardinal-Bishop of Ostia in April, 1324, being 
restored to the temporalities of his see by =< 
Edward IL, July 31 following, and he 


bishop of Armagh by ae 
the ° 
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Oct. 27, 1333, in England, as appears from his 
successors Bull of confirmation (Theiner, Vet. 
Mon. Hib. et Scot., pp. 228, 263). The place of his 
interment is not recorded, and the earliest Rector 
of Stepney, in Newcourt (Repertorium Ecclesiasti- 
coum Parochiale Londinense, p. 738), is “ Ric. de 
Baldock,” who was also Prebendary of Wighton, 
in church of York, Aug. 28, 1325 (Pat. 19 Ed. IL., 
p. 1); had been admitted Rector of Sawbridgworth, 
in Hertfordshire, July, 1322 ; and was, probably, 
the immediate predecessor of Stephen in the rec- 
tory of Stepney, who had been also Archdeacon of 
Essex, 1313 to 1319. 2. John Kitte, or Kite, 
Archbishop of Armagh (from 1514, though norecord 
of his consecration to that see can be discovered), was 
translated to the bishopric of Carlisle, in England, 
by Pope Leo X., on July 21, 1521, with title of 
Archbishop of Thebes in partibus (Barberini, 
Consist. Records), and died, June 29, 1537, at his 
residence in the village of Stepney, near London. 
He was interred in the parish church there, under 
a marble monument with the following epitaph, as 
given in Weever’s Ancient Funeral Monuments 
(edit. 1767, 4to., p. 308), and which has been 
justly styled “in hobling Rhime, unworthy of so 
learned an Age” (Harris’s Works of Sir James 
Ware, fol. 1739, p. 24) :— 

“ Vndyr this ston closyde and marmorate 

Lyeth Jonn Krrrg, Londoner natyffe. 

Encreasyng in vertues rose to high estate, 

In the fourth Epwarps Chappel ly his yong lyffe, 

Sith whych the sevinth Henrygs servyce primatyffe, 

Proceeding stil in vertuous efficase 
To be in fauour with this our kings grase. 

With witt endewyd chosen to be legate 

Sent into Spayne, where he ryght ioyfully 

Combyned both prynces, in peace most amate : 

In Grece archbyshop elected worthely, 

And last of Carlyel rulying pastorally, 
Kepying nobyl boushold wyth grete hospitality : 

On thowsand fyve hundryd thirty and sevyn, 

Invyterate wyth pastoral carys, consumyd wyth age, 

The nintenth of ae reckonyd ful evyn, 

Passyd to hevyn from worldly pylgramage : 

Of whos soul good pepul of cherite 
Prey, as ye wold be preyd for; for thus must ye lie. 
Jesu mercy—Lady help.” 

For additional particulars of Archbishop Kitte’s 
career, Utipran may consult Harris's Ware; 
Cooper's Athene Cantabrigienses; Richardson’s 
Godwin de Presulibus; Hardy’s Le Neve’s Fasti ; 
Cotton’s Fasti Eccles. Hibern.; Bedford’s Blazon 
of Episcopacy ; Wood’s Athene Oxon. ; Rymer’s 
Federa ; Carew’s State Papers, &. His age must 
have been about. eighty, as he went from Eton to 
King’s College, Cambridge, in 1480. A. S. A. 

Richmond. 


“Gop save THe Queen” (5 S. vy. 342.)—In a 
copy of Clark’s “God save the King,” which I 
possess, there is upon the title-page the following 
manuscript note, which perhaps Dr. RimeauLt 
will allow me to add to his interesting article :— 





“* God save the King.’—The air and words thereof are 
known in France as having been introduced from that 
country into England, as ap from the memoires (sic) 
of the Dutches (sic) of Perth, lately sold in London for 
three thousand pounds. She says that when the most 
Christian King, Louis XIV., entered the chapel, the 
noble damsels (nuns) each time the following words, 
to a very fine air by the Sieur de Sully :— 

‘Grand Dieu! sauvez le Roi; 

Grand Dieu ! vangez (sic) le Roi ! 
Vive le Roi. 

Que toujours glorieux, 

Louis victorieux, 

Voye ses ennemies (sic) 

Toujours soumis ! 

Grand Dieu, sauvez le Roi. 
Vive le Roi.’ 

—From the Morning Herald, Aug. 19, 1834.” 
Lovis W. Monraanon. 
Marlborough House, Cheltenham. 


The verses, “Lord keep Elizabeth our Queen,” 
are not above half of the original poem, which may 
be found at p. 558 of Mr. Clay’s reprint for the 
Parker Society of Queen Elizabeth's Occasional 
Services. The service as there printed is taken 
from the original edition of 1576. Dr. Rim- 
BAULT’s of 1578 is a later one. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


Duptey Newspapers (5 §. yv. 367.)— The 
Dudley Guardian was established March, 1863, 
and the Dudley Herald, December, 1866. 

J. F. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

James the Second and the Duke of Berwick. By Charles 

Townshend Wilson, Lieut.-Colonel. (H.S. King & Co.) 
THACKERAY was never tired, when conversing with his 
friends, of affirming that the Duke of Berwick was the 
most blameless of all heroes, that no biography was 
better worth the writing, and that he himself would 
certainly write it. The date Thackeray assigned for 
commencing the work was ‘‘some day,” a day which 
usually never arrives. Colonel Wilson has not under- 
taken it. His book is rather a cleverly told history of 
England during some years of James II.,in which the 
names of the king and his brave and lovable natural son 
occur whenever opportunity affords. The book ends 
with the death of James, m 1701, when Berwick was 
little more than thirty years of age. The duke survived 
his father thirty-three years, at the end of which time 
the conqueror at Almanza was shot down at Phillips- 
burgh in 1734. As far as it goes, this book is very 
satisfactory. It is singularly light in style, and bristles, 
or rather glitters, with quotations, odd thoughts, anec- 
dotes, quaint expressions, and apt illustrations of 
character. When Eugéne was uncertain whether 
Villeroy, Vendéme, or Catinat would be op d to him 
in Italy, he remarked : “Si c’est Villeroy qui commande, 
je le battrai ; si c’est Vendéme, nous nous battrons: si 
c’est Catinat, je serai_battu!” When the Colonel refers 
to James in adversity, meanly served, at Ambleteuse, his 
reflection takes this shape: “Such is our nature, in- 
extricable tangle of joy and sorrow. A dust-heap with 
a silver spoon in it.” The comments on human life 





generally are of the same amusing quality, and they 
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make the volume, in a certain sense, thoroughly enjoy- 

able. 

A Common-Place Book of John Milton, and a Latin 
Essay and Latin Verses presumed to be by Milton. 
Edited from the Original MSS. in the Possession of 
Sir F. U. Graham, Bart., by Alfred J. Horwood, of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. (Printed for 
the Camden Society.) 

Mr. Horwoop, in recent researches made for the His- 

torical Manuscripts Commission, lighted on the discovery 

of one of Milton’s common-place books. We may hope 
that others may yet turn up; meanwhile, the interest in 
the present one is great indeed. It is mostly in the 
poet’s handwriting, occasionally in that of a young and 
unlearned amanuensis, and is in various languages, con- 
sisting sometimes of extracts, at others of comments. 
One example of the contents will remind the reader of 
the Bishop of Natal’s difficulty with his Zulu friends, 
whose practice of polygamy they were unwilling to 
forego in order to be admitted within the Christian pale, 
farther, at least, than the abandonment of their oldest 
wives. Milton had been reading Raleigh's History of the 

World, whereupon he makes the following entry in this 

common-place book : “To forbid polygamy at all hath 

more distinct rigor in it than wiedom. Hence Sir Walter 

Rauleigh well observes that by such rigor the kingdom 

of Congo was unhappily diverted from the Christian 

Religion, which it willingly at first embraced, but after 

with great fury rejected, because plurality of wives was 

deny’d them. I know not, saith he, how necessarily, 
but more contentiously than bly.” Thus Raleigh, 

Milton, and Bishop Colenso were of one opinion as to 

polygamy being allowed to stop the way of new converts 

rom paganism. 

Lindores Abbey and its Burgh of Newburgh: their His- 
tory and Annals. By Alexander Laing, F.S.A. (Scot.). 
(Edinburgh, Edmonston & Douglas.) 

Tuts is in every respect a charming quarto volume, well 

illustrated. It contains not only a history of the “church 

by the water,” but it shows how the abbey was a natural 
consequence of certain causes which are exceedingly 
well described. Manners and customs, morals and ways 
of life, are also amply and amusingly discussed, whereby 

Mr. Laing’s work addresses itself not merely to archzolo- 

gists, but to general readers. It would seem that, in 

this pleasant part of Fife, all old customs are in full 
activity, though many have become obsolete in other 
arts of Scotland. One custom only must be excepted. 

Wanen, who used to form the most numerous and the 

most demonstrative of mourners at a funeral, are now 

never to be seen on such occasions. “ Were they now 
to appear,” _ Mr. Laing, “their presence would excite 
t an stonishment.”’ 








Law Magazine and Review, Quarterly Journal of Juris- 

prudence, No. COXX., May, 1876. (Stevens & Haynes.) 
Many readers besides those belonging to the profession 
which the late Sir John Taylor Coleridge adorned will 
turn with interest to the graphic and touching memoir, 
from the pen of Sir Lawrence Peel, in the May number 
of the Law Magazine. It is the fullest account we have 
hitherto seen of one who was the life-long friend alike of 
Keble and Arnold, “no common prizes to win,” and who 
was at once, in Sir Lawrence Peel's lovingly expressed 
judgment, “in the world, of the world, moving with the 
world, not soiled by the world.” Mr. Taswell-Langmead, 
in his exhaustive article on the Representative Peerage 
of Scotland and Ireland, speaks with the weight of a 
constitutional historian upon a point of great constitu- 
tional gravity, and his suggestions are deserving of a 
more serious attention than either House of Parliament 
seems inclined to give to the solution of the problem how 





to effect gradually the seating of the entire peerage 
of the three coe Bey Sir Travers Twiss breaks new 
nd with great force in his lucid account of our 
ties with the African Slave States during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and for which 
he claims that they were, in common with the similar 
treaties made by other Powers, declaratory of the European 
law of nations in recognizing ‘tho right of asylum for 
fugitive slaves on the deck of a ship-of-war equally as on 
the terra firma of a foreign State.” Mr. Seymour Harris 
brings together much information on the important sub- 
ject of the relation of Universities to Legal Education, 
th at home and abroad, and we note with pleasure that 
Sir Edward Creasy urges the importance both of history 
and languages as studies that help for the Bar. 


Leaves from a Word-Hunter’s Note-Book. Being some 
Contributions to English Etymology. By the Rey, A. 
Smythe Palmer, B.A. (Triibner.) 

To the present Archbishop of Dublin is in large measure 

a the great and continued interest in the subj 

now handled in an extremely effective manner by Mr. 

Palmer, although perhaps the history of some words is 

not so exhaustively treated as lately by Mr. Davies in his 

work, Bible English. Chapter XII. is specially interest- 
ing; it throws much additional light on the traditions 
connected with burial. 


A Sketch of the History of Taxes in England from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Stephen 
Dowell. Vol. I., to the Civil War, 1642. (Longmans.) 

As it can a be expected that people will ever become 
reconciled to the payment of taxes, so it might 
be imagined possible that the history of our fiscal burdens 
could be written in -";, other than a dry, uninteresting, 
matter-of-fact style. But in the volume before us Mr. 
Dowell has somehow managed to give such a gloss to the 
whole subject that few there are who will not be in- 
terested by, and all the better for, the perusal of his first 
volume, and thus led, with us, to hope ere long to see the 
second. The general remarks with which the volume 
terminates form an apt conclusion. 


Mr. THomas Hott, the founder of the Covent Garden 
Theatrical Fund, whose example was adopted by 
Garrick and the Drury Lane company, died nearly 
seventy years ago, when he was close upon fourscore 
years of age. The inscription on his tomb in St. Mar- 
garet’s Churchyard, Westminster, has become illegible. 
It is proposed to restore it by subscription, and Mr. W. 
Dufour, 174, Great George Street, Westminster, will be 
glad to receive contributions. The proposal should be 
submitted to the managers of the Covent Garden Fund, 
who probably have large sums at their disposal, and who 
would, doubtless, be liberal, with alacrity, in renderi 
substantial honour to an actor and a gentleman who 
lived to be the father of the stage. 


Tue Rev. R. 8S. Hawker, or Morwenstow.—In con- 
nexion with Mr. Hawker’s theory of demons, I may 
observe that being in a cavern which he had cut in the 
rock at Morwenstow, about three hundred feet above the 
sea, he pointed gravely to the bay below, and assured me 
he had seen mermaids there. From this cave he was 
fond of watching the ocean, and spoke with delight of 
there being nothing but that vast stretch of water 
between him and Labrador. Those who are interested 
in Mr. Hawker may like to know that an attempt to 
delineate his character, under the name of Canon Tre- 
maine, was made by Mr. Mortimer Collins in Sweet 
Twenty, a novel published last year. F. C. 

Knowl Hill, Berks. 

Miss Austen’s novels have sprung into a new career of 
popularity. Lord Macaulay ranks the fair author 8 
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being not far from Shakspeare in subtle portraiture of 
character. Her novels, moreover, may be described as 
healthy and wholesome, pure in themselves, and purify- 
ing in their influences, with fine sense of humour, and 
admirable touches of keen satire and downright fun. 
Mr. Bentley’s cheap six-volume edition is a public benefit. 
Mr. T. C. Hrxz, of Nottingham, will shortly publish 
by subscription a History of the Castle and Town of 
Nottingham, with photographic illustrations. 





RMotices to Corresponvents. 


Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 


“ BY HOOK OR BY cROOK.”—See “N. & Q.,” 4" 8. viii. 
64, 133, 196, 464; ix. 77. 

R. Hoorgr.—Forwarded to Mr. Toms. 

H. Gaussrron.—Letter forwarded. 

H. C. B.—The book is a very ordinary one. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do net print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








as a guarantee of good faith. 

Booxworm.—The following, from a bookseller’s cata- 
logue, of which we happened to make a note, exactly 
supplies the information required :— 

“New Testament, translated faithfully into English 
with Annotations in the English College of Rhemes. First 
edition of the Rhemish Testament, translated expressly 
for the use of Roman Catholics ; fine large copy in russia, 
very rare. Rhemes, by John Fogny, 1582. This edition 
was rigidly suppressed and destroyed on account of the 
treasonable annotations, which were either totally 
omitted or much softened in the subsequent impressions. 
Gardner’s copy sold for 15/. 

“New Testament in English by the English College 
then in Rhemes, set forth the Second Time by the same 
College now returned to Doway, with Annotations some- 
what augmented. Antwerp, D. Vervliet, 1600. Calf. In 
this edition most of the treasonable notes are altered.” 


A. P.—See Pliny’s Letters, 1. iii. ep. 3. Julius Genitor 
was the tutor recommended by Pliny to Corellia His- 
pulla for her son. The closing words of the letter are 
these: ‘“‘Proinde, faventibus Diis, trade eum precep- 
tori a quo mores primum mox eloquentiam discat, que 
male sine moribus discitur?” 

Resrer.—The Nelson correspondence printed in 
Pettigrew’s Life of Nelson was sold (with part of the 
famous Worcester porcelain breakfast service) at Sotheby 
& Wilkinson’s in April, 1853, for 501/. 6s. 6d. The great 
admiral’s letters were about three hundred in number, 
and they sold for sums varying from 10s. to 23/. each. 

J. R. Dorz.—The translation of the Decalogue used in 
the Communion Service of the Prayer Book, and also in 
the Catechism, is that of the “ Great Bible” of 1539-40. 
See that invaluable work, Blunt’s Annotated Book of 
Common Prayer. 

BrroaLp Innes.—For cockades and who may use them, 
see the General Index to each Series of “N. & Q.” The 
subject has been exhaustively illustrated. 

H. B. C.—We trust that you will soon be able to give 
us your promised communications. 

Unzpa.—We shall feel much obliged for a copy of the 
music of the Carmagnole. 


F. F. P.—We shall be happy to forward a letter to 
E. H. A. 


H. P.— 
“ Non bene conveniunt, nec in una sede morantur 
Majestas et amor.” Ovid, Met. 2, 846. 

T. R. Gruxpy.—Thirteen to dinner. See “N. & Q.,” 
4" §. xi. 256, 330, 432. 

D. Frrzcrratp.—H. B. C. writes that Old Simon is by 
Peter Pindar. 

Mr. R. Proctor (Budleigh Salterton) asks for a few 
leading facts relating to Wageman the artist. 











QTAFFORDSHIRE. —Suaw’s and Puror’s His- 
J TORIES.— Purchasers can obtain Large-Paper Copies of these 
Works. The copy of Shaw is uncut, contains extra choice Eneray- 
ings, and is accompanied by a Volume of the Unpublished Plates. 
Price of Shaw, 48l.; of Plot, 101.—Apply to the W. Salt Library, 
Stafford. By Order of the Trustees. 


NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. A? 
MESSRS. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE. 


Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS. 15, Paternoster Row 














NEW WORK BY LORD CRAWFORD. 
Now ready, 8vo. 108. 6d. 


RGO ; or, the Quest of the Golden Fleece. A 


Metrical Tale. In Ten Books. By the EARL of CRAWFORD 
and BALCARRES. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 
Now ready, complete in 6 vols. medium 8vo. 


HE OLD TESTAMENT; with an Explanatory 

and Critical Commentary, and a Revision of the Translation. 

By BISHOPS and CLERGY of the ANGLICAN CHURCH. Edited 

by FP. C. COOK, M.A., Canon of Exeter, Preacher at Lincoln's Inn, 
and Chaplaia in Ordinary to the Queen. 


Vor. I.—The PENTATEUCH. 30s. By the 
Bishop of Ely. Canon Cook, Rev. Samuel Clark, Canon Espin, and 
Rev. J. F. Thrupp. 


Vous. Il. anp III.—The HISTORICAL BOOKS. 
7 By ie of Bath and Wells, Canon Espin, and Canon 


Vou. IV.—The POETICAL BOOKS. 24s. By the 
Dean of Wells, Rev. C. J. Elliott, Canon Cook, Rev. E. H. 
Plumptre, Rev. W. T. Bullock, and Rev. T. Kingsbury. 


Vor. V.—ISAIAH, JEREMIAH, and LAMENTA- 
TIONS. 204. By the Dean of Canterbury and Rev. Dr. Kay. 


Vou. VI.—EZEKIEL, DANIEL, and MINOR 
PROPHETS. 250. By Rev. Dr. Currey, Archdeacon Rose, Rev. 
J. M. Puller, Rev. E Huxtable, Professor eae. Rev. F. Mey- 


rick, Rev. 8. Clark, Canon Cook, and Rev. W. Drake. 
*,* The NEW TESTAMENT is in active preparation, and the 
Volumes will follow at regular intervals. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


SMITH'S ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Fourth Edition, with Maps and Plans, 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of the ANCIENT WORLD, from 

the EARLIEST RECORDS to the FALL of the WESTERN 
EMPIRE, a.p. 455. PHILIP SMITH, BA., Author of “ The 
Student's Manuals of Old and New Testament History,” &c. 

“ Mr. Smith bas availed himself manly of the new lights thrown 
by recent discovery and philol upon the annals of the East ; and 
in all that relates to the Orien empires and African kingdoms or 
republics, his work is far in advance of any Ancient History in our 

e.”—Saturday Review, 

“In relating not only all the leading events of the epochs here 
referred to, but also the remarkable incidents of the periods between 
the respective a one great and rare power was required—that of 
condensation. The are cases in which an historian not only has 
superabundance of materials, but he is bound to use them all. Such 
a case has existed here; and Mr. Smith has been equal to its 
exigencies. The style of the volumes is sustained with the equal tone 
ofa single, able, and diguified historian throughout.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 6 Maps, price lis. 


ELTIC SCOTLAND: a Histo of Ancient 
Alban. By W. F. SKENE, Author of “ The Four Ancient Books 
of Wales.” Book L—HISTORY and ETHNOLOGY. 


EDMONSTON 4 DOUGLAS, 88, Princes Street, Edinburgh. | 


Just published, crown 8vo. a 
C848 in EGYPT, COSTANZA, and other 
Poems. By JOSEPH ELLIS. 
BASIL | MONTAGU PICKERING, 196, Piccadilly, W. 





FOR PRIVATE ane PAR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 


Will be issued about Aneea . “ zones > (350 pp.) bound in 
h, at 32. 32. the © 
[HE MEMORIALS of the FAMILY of SCOTT 
of SCOTSHALL, in KENT. By JAMES R. SCOTT, F.S. 

Antiquaries. 

The Work is copiously illustrated De Ancient Memorials, Brass: 
Monuments, Coats of Arms, and 92 Portraits of the ‘Period 0 of 
the - ixteenth, Seventeenth, — Fighteenth Centuries, 8. It is replete 
with Historical, sa ealogical Information, and 
contains numerous W ills, Charte and Voluminous Corre- 
spondence on matters of State and County interest, extending over 
Six Centuries, as well as Pedigrees of Families claiming affinity to, or 
as offsboots of, this ancient Sept. 

Subscribers’ names may be sent to James R. Scorr, Clevelands, 
Walthametow, Essex ; or to Messrs. Simmons & Borten, Shoe Lane, 
W.C.. London. A detailed Prospectus forwarded on application. 
Payment on delivery of the Work by Post-Office Order or Cheque will 
be required. 


i" ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 200,for JUNE. Price ls. 
Contents of the Number. 
. RUSSIAN VILLAGE COMMUNITIES. By D. 
Wallace. 
. MADCAP VIOLET. By William Black, Author of 
cess of Thule,” &c. Chapters XXI.—XXIIL. 
. The PRIVATS VIEW at the ACADEMY. 
. PELLOWSHIPS and NATIONAL CULTURE. By Prof. Sid- 
ney Colvin. 
. QUAKERS and QUAKERISM. By Ellice Hopkins. 
. The VENUS of QUINIPILY. 
. NATURAL KELIGION. VII. 
The RISEof NATURALISM in ENGLISH ART. By Frederick 
Wedmore. II. George Morland and Wheatley. 
%. To a YOUNG LADY on the APPROACH of the SEASON. By 
H. 8. Edwards. 
The STAGE in FRANCE. By the Vicomte de Calonne. 
. DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
The ENDOWMENT of RESEARCH. By Rev. M. Creighton. 
London: MACMILLAN & CO. 


LAC KWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for JUNE, 1876. No. DOOXXVIII. Price 2. 6d. 

Contents, 

A WOMAN HATER. Part I. 

CALDERON’S MOORISH PLAYS. 

1995: The LADY CANDIDATE. Conclusion. 

DEVIOUS RAMBLES with a DEFINITE OBJECT. 

WINTER in a NORTHUMBRIAN WATERING-PLACE. 

The ROYAL ACADEMY. 

HER MAJESTY’S OPPOSITION. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, NS, Edinburgh and London. 


1) 1 MAGAZINE, 





Mackenzie 


“A Prin- 








RASER’S 
No. LXXVIII. JUNE. 


Lord MACAULAY. 

REMARKS on MODERN WARFARE. 

MODERN NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE. 

The POOR and the HOSPITALS. 

The RUSSIAN IMPERIAL TITLE. 

QUARTER SESSIONS under QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

RUNES and RUNE-STONES. 

CALVIN at GENEVA. 

On the GOVERN MENT of LONDON. 

The FINANCIAL POSITION of EGYPT. 
London : LONGMANS & OO. 





To ee Institutions, Learned Scocieties, Collectors, and 
Others.—11, London Road, Reading. 
ESSBS. POSEN TON & PRESTON have been 
voured with instructions to SELL pSSTIO*, at the 
iendeace ge S ROAD. READING. von TO ESDAY 
at 12 o'clock pi ly, an Assemb of 
BOOK pes the Library of the late Rens Ric 
SHAN ~~ — A > ones om —me meng © 
‘eetry, HS » the Drama, Fiction, 
Bi Rimes thy Political Economy. Philosop! 4 History, Astronomy, 
Mathemstice, Navigation, Military Science, Many of the sets are 
very rare and in choice bindings, and the Library is peculiarly rich in 
the Memoirs and Transactious of the leadi Scientific ocieties of 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Greenwich, nmburgh, Paris, Berlin, 
——- and Gottingen. 


fey be viewed on the ne previews to Sale. Catalogues may be ob- 
tain uctioneers, 


on opeiication to Messrs. mton & Preston, A 
Estate Agents, 150, Pie Street, Reading. 


NOTICE To ADVERTISERS. 
DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE 
MENTS in all Newspapers, Magazines, and Periodicals, 


*,* Terms for transacting business,and List of London Papers, 
be had on application to » * 


ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 
T CHAPMAN, 
STATIONER, DIE SINKER, HERALDIC ENGRAVER, 


54, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
MONOGRAM PAPER Always Ready. A SAMPLE BOX, contain- 
ing 5 Quires (120 Shee’s of Superfine Note Paper and aie Square 
Envelopes to match, all star ped with any two [Initials d ase 
Monogram in the most fashionable colours. Post free, 54 stampa, 
A STEEL ADDRESS DIE ENGRAVED and 10 Quires (240 Sheets) 
of unglazed thick Vellum Note Paper, stamped with Address of 
any length in fashionable colours, all sent free on receipt of 
Post-office Order for 10s, 
The ROYAL IRISH LINEN NOTE PAPER. 
The IMPERIAL TREASURY NOTE PAPER. 
The BASKERVILLE VELLUM WOVE NOTE. 
The NEW TINTED REPP NOTE. 
In all Shades of Colour. 
Samples of the above Post Free. 


T. CHAPMAN 54, Leicester Square, W.C. 


FAC-SIMILE PRINTING 


BY ZUCCATO’S PATENT 


PAPYROGRAPH. 
By means of this Invention any one can print, in an ordinary 
Copying Press, 
Hundreds of Fac-simile Copies of 
CIRCULARS, NOTICES, PRICE LISTS, DESIGNS, Erc., 
Direct from a written sheet of paper. 


The PAPYROGRAPH is in use in numerous Government Officm, 
Public Congenis, Railways, Banks, Insurance Companies, 
nd about 2,000 Mercantile Firms. 
The Process —_ be seen daily in operation. and Price List and 
Specimens obtained at the Office of 


ZUCCATO & WOLFF (late Zuccato & Co.), 
MANUFACTURERS, 81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, London, W.¢. 


EWEL ROBBERIES. —CHUBB'S SAFES give 
the greatest security from the attacks of burglars. and assole 
ti Patent ie and Detecto; ! ingen, Illustrated Price 
HUBB * vem 


Valuers, an 











68, Cross Street, Manchester ; and Wolverhaimpton. 





(GENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 
dressed to perfection should supply their Laundresses with the 
“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
of sigh Snonste & brilliancy and elasticity gratifying alike to the sense 
OLLS COURT.—PIRACY.— 

the Protection of the Public and Myself plant ines 
anchester. 





For 
PIRATIOAL IMITATIONS, I have again applied 
a Perpetual In: —— with Costs, against a Chemist in M 


Observe the G 
YRETIC SALINE 
hasmy Home, Teode-Mest and Signatureona Buff- eCneues Wrapper. 
LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holbo: 











